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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON AMERICAN INDIAN 
YOUTH ACTIVITIES AND INITIATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 26, 1999 


U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m. in room 485, 
Senate Russell Building, Hon. Ben Nighthorse Campbell (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Campbell, Inouye, Wellstone, and Murkowski. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BEN NIGHTHORSE CAMPBELL, U.S. SEN- 
ATOR FROM COLORADO, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS 

The Chairman. Good morning. The Indian Affairs Committee 
will come to order. 

This morning we will hear from our witnesses about what is, in 
reality, the future of Native America, and that is the challenges 
facing Native American youth; and, more importantly, the response 
and initiatives from Indian country that are being proposed to 
counter the many problems facing o\xr young people. 

More than any other committee in Congress, this committee is 
called on to identify the core economic and social problems holding 
Native Americans back from achieving the American dream. Most 
Americans will never have to face the kind or degree of problems 
that Indian America confronts every day: stagnant economies, poor 
health, substance abuse, and a host of other obstacles. I know from 
my own childhood that I experienced a number of those, and I 
think that’s not uncommon. Broken homes, alcoholism, unemploy- 
ment, prejudice, hopelessness are all too common in Indian coun- 
try, and yet in the greatest Nation in the world. 

Last year we held hearings on juvenile justice, gangs, and the re- 
sponse of the Federal Government to provide more law enforcement 
resources. This was — and is still — a needed response. At the same 
time, we must look to positive developments and role models that 
are shining beacons for millions of Native youngsters around the 
Nation. 

Although there is a role for Government, our witnesses today will 
show us that the answer to these problems lies not in this commit- 
tee, or with the BIA, but in the hearts and minds of Indian people 
themselves. Today we will hear from some of those beacons of hope 
that are helping our youngsters become entrepreneurs, tribal lead- 
ers, good citizens, and acclaimed athletes. I am particularly happy 
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to see Dan Lewis with us here today; he worked on this committee 
for a number of years with Senator McCain. 

Dan, it is nice to have you back. 

With that, since Senator Inouye is not here yet, we will go ahead 
and start with Dominic Nessi, the Acting Director of the Office of 
Economic Development for the Bureau of Indian Affairs [BIA]. 

Dom, if you would like to go ahead and start? The complete testi- 
mony of all of the witnesses will be included in the record, and you 
may abbreviate. 

STATEMENT OF DOMINIC NESSI, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE 

OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, BUREAU OF INDIAN AF- 
FAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF T HE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Nessi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will summarize it. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to 
be here today to discuss Native American youth activities and ini- 
tiatives within the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Indian Af- 
fairs and the BIA. Assistant Secretary Gover unfortunately could 
not be here today because he is in Minnesota, meeting with tribal 
governments. He did ask me to convey his appreciation for the 
committee’s efforts in highlighting youth issues, and to emphasize 
his strong commitment to doing whatever it takes to assist in nur- 
turing a better environment for our future generations. 

Each day we read the many reports that catalog issues facing In- 
dian youth, Indian families, and Indian communities. On-reserva- 
tion poverty and unemployment are the highest in the Nation. One 
in 25 Indians, age 18 and older, is under the jurisdiction of a crimi- 
nal justice system. The reported incidence of child maltreatment in 
Indian communities has risen 18 percent, while the rate fell nation- 
wide. The arrest rate among American Indians for alcohol-related 
offenses is double that of all other races. 

Despite the odds, tribal leaders, Indian students, teachers, and 
community volunteers are working to change these statistics. The 
Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs is encouraging tribes to du- 
plicate successful tribal initiatives, like the program of the Winne- 
bago of Nebraska that puts troubled youth to work with the bison 
herd, as well as community-based substance abuse prevention, 
gang-resistance education, and training, mentoring, and restitution 
programs. 

Assistant Secretary Gover is particularly excited about working 
with the Boys and Girls Clubs of America. He has witnessed their 
incredible rise from one club in 1993 to 46 clubs, today. The sincere 
and determined commitment of the Boys and Girls Clubs to Indian 
youth is very exciting, and we look forward to a long and successful 
partnership with them. 

In that regard, the BIA has recently launched a program with 
Boys and Girls Clubs of America to start new clubs on 30 reserva- 
tions and BIA schools. We recognize that a lack of proper facilities 
is one of the most difficult barriers that Indian communities face 
when starting a Boys and Girls Club, and we are hopeful that this 
partnership will assist the Boys and Girls Clubs in reaching their 
goal of 100 clubs by the end of the year 2000. 

We continue to remain open to other suggestions on how we can 
partner with Boys and Girls Clubs. We look forward to working 
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with them and the chairman of their Native American Advisory 
Committee, Dan Lewis. 

Assistant Secretary Cover is also a strong supporter of UNITY 
and the work that J.R. Cook is doing, and we will continue to sup- 
port the important activities that they are undertaking in the area 
of Indian youth leadership. 

The Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs, the Commissioner of 
the Administration for Native Americans, and the Director of the 
Indian Health Service have recently joined together to sponsor a 
National Indian Youth Conference entitled, ‘Touth First: The Fu- 
ture of Indian America, Planting the Seeds of Culture and Knowl- 
edge.” The conference will he held June 2-4 in Denver, CO. Not 
only will the conference provide Indian youth with leadership 
skills, but it will address health, wellness, education, and identity 
issues facing today’s Indian youth. The conference also offers adult 
volunteers an opportunity to learn more about the national re- 
sources available to assist communities in developing initiatives for 
youth. 

The goal of the Assistant Secretary is to create a forum in which 
tribal organizations and representatives can build local partner- 
ships with national youth organizations, such as UNITY, WINGS 
of America, Visible Horizons, Indian Youth of America, the Native 
American Sports Council, and the Boys and Girls Clubs of America. 

This is also a collaborative effort of Federal agencies, tribal lead- 
ers, and national Indian organizations with a single vision, to ex- 
pand the resources available to local communities so that the peo- 
ple who know the needs of their communities have the tools to de- 
velop opportunities for their young people. The end result of this 
conference will be a network for national youth organizations 
which focuses on the development of community-based capacity 
pro^ams. It will identify national youth organizations working in 
Indian country, the activities and services that they bring to com- 
munities, and how they compliment one another. Most importantly, 
it will provide national youth organizations a forum in which to 
help youth and adult community leaders develop a national strat- 
egy to address Indian youth concerns and issues. 

Mr. Chairman, we hope to chronicle some of the concerns and 
issues that I raised during this conference and bring them back to 
this committee. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Nessi. This event is also being held in partnership with an- 
other event which I have personally been involved with for the past 
14 years, which is the Native American Youth Weekend. This event 
also features an educational wellness and leadership prowam, and 
features a nationally-recognized basketball tournament for Indian 
boys and girls. 

Mr. Chairman, we were honored with your presence at this event 
12 years ago, when you spoke to the attendees. While we are dis- 
appointed that your busy schedule prevents you from attending 
tfos year, your efforts on behalf of Indian youth will not go unrec- 
ognized by the attendees at both events. 

In March, Assistant Secretary Gover launched the Youth Alcohol 
Traffic Safety Plan, a cooperative program between the BIA and 
the Navajo Nation. The goal of the program is to eliminate the 
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leading cause of injury and death for the age group of 1 through 
24 in Indian country, which is alcohol-related motor vehicle acci- 
dents, hy redirecting unproductive behavior and reducing the inci- 
dence of impaired driving. The plan is an aggressive approach to 
alcohol, drugs, and impaired driving that includes mandatory 
school curricirla, DWI checkpoints across the Navajo reservation, 
and billboards with the program’s slogan, translated as “Liquor 
No.” 

The BIA is also working to establish a multi-disciplinary govem- 
mentwide initiative to address crime, substance abuse, health, and 
education in Indian country. This initiative builds on the commu- 
nity-based planning used by the Office of Law Enforcement Serv- 
ices to design juvenile detention programs. In collaboration with 
Federal agencies, the community evaluates the problem, develops 
appropriate resources, and designs programs to effect positive 
change. Rather than separate unrelated Federal initiatives, 
community- based planning encourages tribal-Federal partnerships. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of other initiatives within the 
Bureau that are outlined in the testimony which was submitted for 
the record, and we would be happy to answer any questions that 
you might have on any of those. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Nessi appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. Senator Inouye. 

Senator iNOUYE. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to join you in welcoming Mr. Nessi and to thank him for all 
the time and hoiu-s he has spent in helping Native Hawaiians. 

The Chairman. Dom, you mentioned something that went by me 
a little bit fast. What was that 18 percent figure that you men- 
tioned in your testimony? 

Mr. Nessi. The reported incidence of child maltreatment in In- 
dian communities has risen 18 percent, while the rate fell nation- 
wide. 

The Chairman. Also you mentioned the arrest rates doubling. Is 
there a correlation between increase of gang activity on reserva- 
tions, and that arrest rate? Do you have any figures on that? 

Mr. Nessi. I do have some figures on gangs. There was a round- 
table held by the Native American Law Enforcement Roundtable 
Conference last year at which 132 tribes reported the existence of 
375 gangs and 4,652 gang members in Indian country. While there 
are not exact percentages, it does state that the number of gangs 
and gang members is increasing at an alarming rate in Indian 
country. 

The Chairman. The growth of the gangs — Senator Hatch and I 
held some hearings on gangs, and as 1 remember, there was some 
correlation between the growth of gangs on reservations and the 
proximity to metropolitan areas. It seemed like the inner city gangs 
were actually recruiting on the reservations, the ones that are 
close. Have you found that in your studies, too? 

Mr. Nessi. Senator, over the past few years we have seen a high 
incidence of that, particularly in Arizona on the reservations that 
surround the Phoenix area. A lot of gang activity will spill over into 
the Indian communities. 
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But I don’t think there is any reservation that is not touched hy 
it now, because you see it on TV and you hear it in the music and 
elsewhere. 

The Chairman. Senator Inouye, did you have any questions? 

Senator Inouye. Yes, I do. 

I note in your testimony that you are initiating a multi-discipli- 
nary program involving IHS, BIA, and ANA. It’s a good program. 
Why did we take so long in putting one together like that? It seems 
logical. 

Mr. NeSSI. Well, Senator, I really couldn’t answer that question 
because I’ve only been at the Bureau for 1 year. I do know that As- 
sistant Secretary Cover has made Indian youth one of the corner- 
stones of his administration, and was veiy supportive of the sug- 
gestion to pull together a National Youth Summit which we hope 
is not just an event for this year, but a permanent event, where 
we can bring Indian youth and Indian youth organizations together 
every year. 

We are really pleased with the support from Commissioner 
Kimball and Dr. Trujillo to work on this event. Many other Federal 
agencies have indicated their strong desire to cooperate in next 
year’s event. 

Senator INOUYE. Is this summit the conference that will convene 
in Denver next week? 

Mr. Nessi. Yes, sir. 

Senator Inouye. On substance abuse, alcohol, and drugs, is it 
getting worse? Or is it improving? 

Mr. Nessi. It appears from the statistics. Senator, that it is get- 
ting worse, and that prevention — I should say deterrent— effects, 
such as more law enforcement and jails, is not always the answer, 
that such organizations as UNITY and Boys and Girls Clubs are 
probably the solution to this. Alcoholism tends to take place in the 
absence of other, better activities, and organizations that can pro- 
vide better activities, such as the two I’ve mentioned and others I 
mentioned earlier, seem to be the key to saving youth from those 
kinds of activities. 

Senator Inouye. What about the suicide rate among Indian 
youth? Is it getting worse? 

Mr. Nessi. Senator, I couldn’t tell you in terms of whether the 
rate is going up or not. I do know that the University of Minnesota 
did a study about 6 years ago, and as 1 remember the statistics off 
the top of my head, they were alarming for Indian youth in terms 
of the suicide rate compared to non-Indians. If I remember, it was 
almost five times higher. 

Senator Inouye. I recall 10 years ago, young men between the 
ages of 18 and 23 in Alaska, Native Alaskans, had a suicide rate 
of 14 times the national average, the national norm. I was just 
wondering if those numbers have gotten worse. 

I would appreciate some statistics, if you have those. 

Mr. Nessi. Yes, Senator. 

Senator INOUYE. I would like to congratulate you on the work 
that you and the Bureau are doing. We hope that your work will 
bear fruit. 

Mr. Nessi. I will convey that to Assisteuit Secretary Cover. 
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The Chairman. One last question. As you know, there are many 
sources of funding that go to alcohol and drug pro^ams, and of 
course, that’s certainly related to a lot of the problems that our 
youngsters are having. The Bureau has its source of funding; Jus- 
tice does; HUD does, and so on. We are drafting a bill that would 
try to consolidate the Federal drug and alcohol programs for Indian 
country. Is that the kind of thing you think the Bureau would sup- 
port? 

Mr. Nessi. I think Assistant Secretary Cover would be very sup- 
portive of that effort. 

The Chairman. Okay. Thank you, and thank you for appearing. 

Mr. Nessi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The next panel will be Manne Lasiloo, co-presi- 
dent of the United National Indian Tribal Youth, Inc.; Delwyn 
Holthusen, a student leader from the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewas; Paula Healy, president. National American Indian Business 
Leaders Board; Notan Begay, who is a professional golfer and a 
member of the PGA; and our friend, Dan Lewis, senior vice presi- 
dent of the Native American Financial Services Bank, Bank of 
America. 

As I mentioned before, we use this light system. I notice that 
some of the testimony is very voluminous. I have read a good deal 
of it myself, and staff has, too. All that testimony will be included 
in the record and reviewed by all the members, but you might ab- 
breviate your comments, and this light will remind you. 

We will go ahead emd start with Lasiloo. 

STATEMENT OF MANNE LASILOO, CO-PRESIDENT, UNITED NA- 
TIONAL INDIAN TRIBAL YOUTH [UNITY], INC., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY J.R. COOK, PRESIDENT, UNITY, INC., OKLAHOMA 

CITY, OK 

Mr. Lasiloo. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Before I get started this morning I would just like to recognize 
my tribal council: Councilman Philbert Soroquisara and Council- 
man Chris Mendoza; also, members of the UNITY Trustee Board, 
Jan English, Wilson Pipestem, J.R. Cook, Greg Mendoza, and also 
a member of our Youth Council, Michael Heston. 

And with that, I will go ahead and get started. 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. My 
name is Manne Lasiloo, and I currently serve as the co-president 
of the United National Indian Tribal Youth Council, which is based 
in Oklahoma City, OK I am a 19-year-old student, majoring in po- 
litical science at Mesa Community College in Arizona. I am an en- 
rolled member of the Gila River Indian Community of Sacaton, Ari- 
zona, and I am honored to have the opportunity to represent 
UNITY this morning. 

This hearing is very timely in many ways. Our young people in 
this country are in a crisis. Although many of you know the abys- 
mal health and social statistics that exist in many of our commu- 
nities, this morning I would like to share with you some of the 
positive things that are happening in our communities. 

As the co-president of the Nationjd UNITY Council and a past 
president of the Akimel O’odham Pee-Posh Youth Coimcil, I have 
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had the privilege of being a part of great change. Beginning with 
my involvement in my community, and now at the national level 
through UNITY, there has been significant growth in the number 
of programs and partnerships that have been built. It is from this 
perspective that I would like to present my testimony. 

As I was preparing my testimony for this hearing, I was thinking 
about all of the programs that I have been involved with over the 
past few years and all of the events and conferences where I have 
learned many things. What has been most important is not what 
has been accomplished, but rather why I became involved in my 
community, with my peers, and now with UNITY. 

When I was younger, many of the things I did weren’t very pro- 
ductive. If it were not for the guidance of the Youth Council, I 
would not be before you here today. During my early high school 
years I was doing things such as throwing rocks at semi-trailer 
trucks, searching for my identity, and wasting my potential. Most 
of these activities were mischievous, but at that age I knew no bet- 
ter. 

As the years passed, I grew tired of searching for a sense of be- 
longing or identity. I am sure that many of you at one point have 
also searched for a sense of belonging and identity. More impor- 
tantly, I grew tired of watching my people slowly become victims 
of circumstance. At the age of 14 I lost a close friend to gang vio- 
lence; he was beaten to death by a group of local gang members. 
Mr. Chairman, this is where I came to a crossroads in my life and 
the point where I got involved with my Youth Council. 

Not only did the Youth Council provide me with my first job, it 
was also instrumental in brining the first Boys and Girls Club to 
a reservation in Arizona. Ironically, one of the themes of the club 
was “to provide a sense of belonging.” I embraced this sense of be- 
longing and became an active member. To my amazement, within 
my first year I was selected as the first ‘Youth of the Year” of the 
Gila River Boys and Girls Club. 

Since then I have had the privilege to work with the people in 
my community who have shared a common vision of how young 
people like myself can be involved. The activities and programs of 
the Youth Council have become a model for many programs 
through UNITY. Our many Youth Council programs include Gila 
River Kids Voting, which is responsible for bringing out many com- 
munity youth and encouraging them to bring out their parents and 
vote in the poll elections as well; and Gila River Close-Up, which 
is responsible for teaching the differences about tribal education 
and the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the work of the Youth Council fosters commimity 
awareness and community involvement. We are also developing 
greater partnerships with our neighboring communities and State 
and Federal agencies. These include — ^but hopefully are not limited 
to — the Department of Housing and Urban Development, the De- 
partment of Justice, Department of Health and Human Services, 
the Indian Health Service, and the Corporation for National Serv- 
ice. 

For all the youths that have been involved with the Youth Coun- 
cil, including myself, we have shared in many accomplishments 
that have brought great personal satisfaction. As the co-president 
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of UNITY Council, selected by my peers last July, I would say that 
many of the programs that I have been involved with in my com- 
munity could not have heen successful without the supporting guid- 
ance from UNITY. UNITY serves as a national support group for 
the activities of the Indian Youth Councils across the country. 

The purpose of UNITY is to serve as a national network to pro- 
mote personal development, citizenship, and leadership. While 
there are several initiatives that UNITY is currently developing, I 
would like to speak about two new programs that I believe have 
great promise. 

The Tribal Government Initiative, “Engaging Youth in Tribal 
Government” — the purpose of this program is to develop a national 
awareness campaign to reach a broad range of Indian young people 
through the creation of a youth for tribal government program. It 
is our goal to establish a minimum of 85 programs in UNlTY-affih- 
ated Youth Councils and schools. To date, we have received funding 
from the administration for Native Americans to coordinate a 2- 
year project which will initially have five participating tribes. The 
project will commence at the upcoming National UNITY Con- 
ference in Denver, Colorado on June 25, 1999. At this time I would 
like to extend an invitation to each committee member to attend 
^liis corifcrcric6. 

The National Fitness Initiative, “Celebrate Fitness” — ^UNITY is 
committed to launching a national fitness campaign for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives where the Youth Councils will serve as 
a cataJyst for implementing this program. “Celebrate Fitness” will 
promote physical activity, sound nutrition, and healthy lifestyles. 
To date, both the National Congress of American Indians and the 
National Indian Education Association have adopted resolutions 
supporting our initiative. We hope to involve all 178 Youth Coun- 
cils in 34 States that are affiliated with UNITY to promote and 
adopt fitness initiatives. 

Mr. Chairman smd members of the committee, I sit before you 
honored to tell you the story of my community and that of UNITY. 
I hope that my generation and those that follow will have many 
more opportunities to succeed. That is my vision. However, I know 
that this cannot occur unless we have the support of the leaders 
of this country. 

We respectfully request the committee to consider the following 
recommendations . 

You have the power to appropriate money earmarked for many 
of these initiatives, and we would like your support in ensuring 
that these programs succeed. In addition, we ask for your support 
in providing greater direction and coordination among the Federal 
agencies under your jurisdiction, to emphasize development of 
youth-related programs. 

We ask for your support and funding for the Indian Youth Initia- 
tive being developed through the Indian Health Service. 

Most importantly, there is a great need for financial support for 
national nonprofit Native American organizations. We ask for your 
support for national programs like UNITY, which serve as a vehicle 
for the collection of data and information and serve as a “think 
tank” to develop a national framework to address issues facing In- 
dian youth. 
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At this time I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, for allowing me this time, and I would be 
happy to answer any questions that you may have. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Lasiloo appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

I think what we will do is take the testimony of everyone before 
we ask some questions. 

Delwyn Holthusen, why don’t you go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF DELWYN HOLTHUSEN, STUDENT LEADER, 

RED LAKE BAND OF CHffPEWA IN TJIAN S, RED LAKE, MN, AC- 
COMPANIED BY BOBBY WHITEFEATHER, TRIBAL CHAIRMAN 

Mr. Holthusen. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. Thank you for the honor of being 
invited to testify here today. My name is Delwyn E. Holthusen, Jr. 
I am an enrolled member of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa. We 
reside on our aboriginal homeland in what is now north central 
Minnesota. I am accompanied here today by my tribal chairman, 
Bobby Whitefeather. 

I was told that your interest in having me testify is to hear from 
American Indian youth about the issues which confront us. I have 
spent all my life on the Red Lake Reservation. I went to elemen- 
tary school in the village of Ponemah, the most traditional area of 
the reservation. I will he graduating from Red Lake High School 
on June 2, 1999, and I will be attending college at Minot State Uni- 
versity in North Dakota this fall. My father has been a police offi- 
cer, a logger, and a fisherman. My mother is an organizer and has 
worked for our tribal social services and now works for the Red 
Lake School District. My parents have supported rne throughout 
my life and they taught me to dream. I have four sisters and one 
brother. 

Toward the end of my elementary school days, I discovered bas- 
ketball. I was selected to play on the varsity team while still an 
eighth-grader, along with my classmate, Gerald Kingbird. We led 
our team to the sub-regional championship four times and into the 
State tournament three times. When we played Wabasso, Min- 
nesota in the 1997 semifinals, our teams broke 11 State records for 
points scored. 

I have been fortunate in having many opportunities to interact 
with my teammates in a sort of brotherhood which has eliminated 
any thought of gang-like behavior. As an American Indian, it has 
been good for me to get to know players of opposing teams and to 
be able to see them as individuals and not as racial stereotypes. 
For the past two summers I have traveled with the Minnesota Se- 
lect Team, which is comprised of the best high school basketball 
players in the State. This has been a real learning experience for 
me and has given me the chance to make many new friends. 

I have also been fortunate to be considered a leader by my peers, 
who have elected me to the student council throughout high school. 
There is a certain pressure in being seen as a role model, but it 
is something that I try to live up to. Being asked for my autograph 
by elementary school students makes me conscious that my exam- 
ple means something to them. 
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Along with this, I serve on the recently-formed Youth Advisory 
Committee to the Red Lake Tribal Council. Consisting of 20 stu- 
dents from grades 5 through 12, the committee has been formed to 
advise the tribal council on matters of particular concern to young 
people. We are dealing with establishing incentives for various edu- 
cational achievements now, and will be working on a variety of 
other issues. This is a valuable way for us to learn about our tribal 
operations and the govemment-to-govemment relationship between 
the tribes and the Federal Government. Whenever there have been 
major initiatives in our tribe, there has been a deliberate effort to 
find out where the youth stand on the issues. We appreciate having 
this input. 

I have also had the mentorship of my tribal chairman in getting 
me involved in national Indian politics through the National Con- 
gress of American Indians Youth Track. I have attended several of 
these conferences as a youth representative of the Red Lake Band; 
in fact, at the last NCAI conference I attended in Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina, I chose to attend the adult track for many sessions. 

It is encouraging to me that a committee such as yours is inter- 
ested in the lives of American Indian youth. The world is becoming 
more and more complicated, as we see all the negative influences 
which are surrounding us. We need adults who are willing to deal 
with things as they are, not as they used to be. We need examples 
of morality and integrity to guide us. We need to know the stren^h 
of our culture and the values imparted through it. We need funding 
for activities and programs — not necessarily only for our recreation, 
but for positive outlets for our interests and talents. I have experi- 
enced the success that goes with athletics, but other talents need 
to be recognized, as well. We need to be taught to give, as well as 
to receive. We need excellence in our education to ensure that we 
can compete in today’s world. We need government at all levels 
whose policies are geared to strengthening families. Our tribes 
need support in accelerating economic development so that we have 
the option of staying on our homeland and being able to make a 
living, if we so choose. 

My life has been blessed with all the support I have received 
from my parents, my family, my community, and my tribe. Every 
person should have the benefit of being believed in and the chal- 
lenge of having expectations to live up to. I have known for years 
that people expected me to do my best, and this has spurred my 
efforts. As an American Indian youth, I am proud of my heritage 
and will continue to keep the connections to the past as we move 
into the future. I have been taught to dream and to do the work 
necessary to make those dreams come true. 

Thank you for your attention and for all your good work for 
American Indian youth. I will be glad to answer any questions. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Holthusen appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. Okay. We will get to the questions when we fin- 
ish. 

Ms. Healy, why don’t you proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF PAULA HEALY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AMER- 
ICAN INDIAN BUSINESS LEADERS STUDENT ADVISORY 

BOARD, ACCOMPANIED BY DAVE ARCHAMBEAULT, CHAIR- 
MAN, NATIONAL AMERICAN INDIAN BUSINESS LEADERS, 

UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA AT MISSOULA 

Ms. Healy. Good morning, Honorable Chairman Campbell and 
other members of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. I 
present my testimony myself in an honorable and respectful way. 

My name is Paula Healy, and I am an enrolled member of the 
Rosebud Sioux Tribe of South Dakota, but presently I am living on 
the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation in Montana. I am attending 
the New Hampshire College Graduate School, pursuing a Masters 
degree in Community and Economic Development. I am here today 
to discuss the merits of the American Indian Business Leaders. I 
am representing the members of our organization as the president 
of the National Student Advisory Board. 

I would love to tell you more about the future, the growth, the 
history, and all the other particular significant information about 
AIBL, but they have been provided to you in the supplemental ma- 
terials. I would like to limit my remarks to what I believe is most 
important to the future of American Indians. 

I am very proud of being an American Indian, of our culture and 
our heritage, and I have chosen to stay and live on the reservation 
with people and a culture that I can identify with, as being close 
to my own. I am very happy to have the opportunity to live on the 
reservation. 

There are many other Native Americans across the United States 
who also choose to stay and live on reservations. We share the 
same pride in our culture, in our traditions, our people, and our 
land. But it is very hard to be proud to be an Indian when every- 
thing in your surroundings is not so pretty. 

I have learned firsthand of many obstacles facing our people. Life 
is very harsh in Indian country and can wear you down if you do 
not find a way to cope, and I have found a way to cope. The only 
way is through hope. I pray that other Native American youth can 
also find a reason to dream of a better future for themselves, and 
I believe in my heart that if our people are to survive, our youth 
will need to have a better outlook on life. 

Our customs, traditions, and values are very precious to us, and 
I am very happy that we can hold on to these when other people 
have not. But there is one thing that we have lost, and that is our 
historic economical system. We have lost our ability to sustain our- 
selves, and this was lost with the disappearance of the buffalo in 
the early part of this century. Today that loss has led us to live 
in a life of poverty in an economic system that we know very little 
about. We rely on a welfare system which is impossible to overcome 
within the required two years. Despair and poverty are what face 
our youth daily. 

Our culture, as beautiful as it is, cannot change the unemploy- 
ment rates and the conditions on our reservations. In the past, 
evepf member of our tribe held their own positions, contributing 
their knowledge to the well-being of the overall tribe, each person 
giving and being part of the whole. 
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Today, self-worth and self-esteem are slowly disappearing in our 
people. Tlhis leaves a void which is, more often than not, filled by 
alcoholism, drug abuse, deteriorating health problems, and — 
sadly — suicide. All these factors are a direct result of our tribal eco- 
nomic conditions. 

My people will become but a memory if we do not turn these 
bleak economic conditions around in our homelands. Today there 
are many different and fine Native American organizations — the 
ones that are here with me today, including the American Indian 
Higher Education Consortium and the American Indian Science 
and Engineering Society. All of these organizations have made 
strides and advances for the betterment of Indians and Indian edu- 
cation. Their accomplishments are significant and illustrate that a 
shift is possible. But an educated individual cannot be effective if 
they do not have a job to go to or a career path to follow when they 
come home. Usually there are no positions available for well-edu- 
cated Indians on reservations, so they leave and go to where the 
work is, which is a lost resource to our tribes. 

Terrible as these conditions may sound, we are resilient people 
and it is not the end of the trail for us. I believe there is a way 
to overcome, and the American Indian Business Leaders has shown 
me a concrete way of doing this. 

During my education I have found and been united with other 
dedicated individuals who have committed their efforts to this or- 
ganization and the values it supports, and our mission statement 
is, “The loss of our national treasury and heritage is at hand. The 
beautiful customs, traditions, and values of the American Indian 
citizens could be but pages in the history books by the end of the 
21st century.” 

The economic viability of Indian people in their homelands will 
determine this fate. The American Indian Business Leaders [AIBL] 
recognizes this dilemma. We will face this challenge by planting 
seeds of self-sufficiency with culturally-appropriate economic devel- 
opment in our youth and students through utilizing their creativity 
and resources to address the future well-being of American Indian 
people. AIBL offers a vision of hope to those who dare to dream. 

The AIBL has been in existence for a few years now, and the or- 
ganization is designed to stimulate the entrepreneurial spirit by 
encouraging chapters, as well as individuals, to participate in ac- 
tivities and offer opportunities through participation. Right now, 
AIBL is primarily felt on college-level campuses, although in the 
past year we have been able to organize high school chapters, and 
our leadership at the program level has developed programs for 
children in elementary and secondary schools. 

The basic premise is that our youth need exposure to fundamen- 
tal economic concepts in grades K— 12. As students advance in 
grade level, the activities will become more complex. I believe that 
the younger that youth are taught about these concepts, the more 
they will retain about these concepts, and they will begin to formu- 
late ideas of their own. 

Redirecting our youth’s activities and energies to more positive 
and more culturally-appropriate activities can overshadow the 
problems in our homelands. The introduction of problem-solving 
techniques and critical thinking will allow youth the opportunity to 
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witness their accomplishments, in combination with other people’s 
contributions, as changes being effected in their own communities. 
This supports a cultural tradition of sharing and generosity which 
is paramount in AIBL’s philosophy. 

AIBL also provides the means to become successful, increasing 
our skills through leadership training and culturally-appropriate 
career development activities. This is great news for Indian country 
if these programs can be encouraged and supported. 

I believe that there can be a major impact in Indian country if 
AIBL’s Youth Initiative is supported. 

In addition to placing money in prevention, counselling, or recre- 
ation for youth, I think planting the seeds of an economic revolu- 
tion would be an investment in the future of American Indian peo- 
ple. Let’s see what our own youth can do to create business and 
economic solutions that face Indian country and America today, 
and this is what the root of our hearing is about today. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Healy appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. We’re going to have to move on, Ms. Healy. We 
have a time thing here because we have a definite amount of time 
for this hearing. 

But I did notice with interest — I read most of your testimony; it 
is very well written and well presented; you obviously put some 
thought into it before you came here, and we appreciate it. We will 
get back to you with some questions. 

Ms. Healy. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Why don’t we go on with Mr. Begay. 

By the way, Mr. Begay, have you ever heard of a Wintun Indian 
by the name of Rod Curl? 

Mr. Begay. Yes; actually, we were together last weekend in Fort 
Worth. 

The Chairman. Does he still play? 

Mr. Begay. Yes; he’s playing. He’s teaching in Atlanta right now. 
He works with a lot of corporate people, teaching them golf and 
whatever. 

The Chairman. Before we take your testimony, I wanted to give 
Senator Murkowski, the chairman of our Ener^ Committee and a 
member of this committee, too, an opportunity — do you have a 
statement. Senator? 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK H. MURKOWSKI, U.S. SENATOR 

FROM ALASKA 

Senator Murkowski. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Let 
me commend you for holding this very important hearing. 

First, I would like to call your attention to an article that ap- 
peared the other day in one of the periodicals relative to the Indian 
trust issue. It was attributed to Secretary Babbitt, that somehow 
those who took issue with contracting outside the BIA — I found 
that very offensive and actually inexcusable — I think it’s fair to say 
that the type of detail associated with maintaining individual ac- 
counts under the BIA is something that is specialized in its very 
nature. That’s not to suggest that the BIA cannot do it, but it is 
reasonable to assume that those who are in the business can do it 
a lot better, a lot cheaper, and a lot more accurately, because that’s 
their business. 
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I would encourage you, Mr. Chairman, to reflect on the reality 
that many American Indians are critical of the procedures used by 
the BIA in their inability to basically meet the obligations associ- 
ated with that detail. 

So I would hope that we could rectify that situation by providing 
the actual and accurate detailed accounting that is necessary, and 
that the Secretary would be a little more moderate in his con- 
demnation of those who are tpnng to make some positive sugges- 
tions to get the job done. This is in your area, and we both feel that 
some changes have to be made. 

Putting that aside, I just want to draw your attention, Mr. Chair- 
man, to some of the problems associated with this discussion today. 
I know of your concern with inhalant abuse. It is estimated to be 
the fastest-growing abuse problem among teens. It has increased 
111 percent in 5 years, from 1991-96. I am told that 20 percent 
of all the students in my State of Alaska have had some experience 
with inhalants, to a large degree gasoline, which is available on 
your snow machine or what have you. A lot of people don’t know 
that inhalants kill, oftentimes the first time that you experiment 
with them, and there are possibilities for permanent brain damage, 
heart damage, liver damage, kidney damage. The Senate had In- 
halant Awareness Week March 21 through March 27; we’ve intro- 
duced legislation, and I think it’s one of the abuses that is ofl;en- 
times overlooked. 

I find in my own State a very discomforting set of circumstances 
relative to rural village life. We had a policy once a month of com- 
municating directly with very, very small villages in our State and 
talking to the individual who may be the clerk of the village, or the 
individual who is always there. 

For the record, let me just put in some of the comments. This is 
at Point Hope: “Student vandalism is at a crucial point. Cocaine 
and marijuana are the drugs of choice. Three attempted suicides 
last year.’’ This is a village of a few himdred people. 

Ruby, a smaller village: “Running rampant with drugs and alco- 
hol. Liquor appears to be the biggest problem, along with mari- 
juana and cocaine.” The liquor store owner is a prominent citizen 
who happens to be on the city coimcil. They are trying to do some- 
thing about suicides; they had four suicides last year, and would 
like the State to authorize some kind of a lu^age search for alco- 
hol. 

Bethel — a 15-year-old boy aunassed bomb-making material, tak- 
ing it to school the day before graduation. At the same school, in 
1997, a 16-year-old went on a shooting rampage, killing the school 
principal and a student. 

So we are not immune to national exposure to these things, rel- 
ative to life in the village. And a good deal of it, Mr. Chairman, 
is lack of hope. It is a situation where these young people are in 
a very, very small village, very isolated. They have the availability 
of television so they can see what a young person in Malibu is 
doing; he’s taking a surfboard down to the beach, maybe, in March, 
and they’re look at 40 to 50 degrees below zero weather. And a 
good deal of their culture has been lost. It has been lost as a con- 
sequence of food stamps; it has been lost as a consequence of wel- 
fare, and the male role in many families is hard to discern because 
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he used to be the hunter, the provider, and he doesn’t have that 
obligation to his family any more. It’s a tragic situation, and the 
family unit is being held together by the mother. 

We can deliberate an awful lot on what to do about it, but clearly 
we have situations where some villages have voted dry, and their 
suicide rates have dropped; their problems in the community have 
dropped dramatically, but that’s obviously a choice of the people, as 
it should be. But it’s a very, very difficult situation. 

I spend a lot of time attending a lot of meetings; you know, what 
do you do about it? We’re trying to maintain a culture in rural 
Alaska that we have traditionally had. Can we maintain that suc- 
cessMly if there are no jobs out there? It’s a good question. We 
look at the Depression; what happened? People moved to'the areas 
where there were jobs. They left their homes and established new 
homes. 

I don’t know what we’re going to do, but I wanted this oppor- 
tunity to simply share with you, Mr. Chairman, and the other 
members of the committee the reality that’s out there in rural 
America, particularly in my State with our indigenous Eskimo, 
Aleut, and Indian people. In those villages it is tough, because 
there is no hope. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I might mention a couple of things. That GAO 
report dealing with the trust money will be due, and we have 
scheduled a hearing on that after Memorial Day. You might be in- 
terested in that. 

I am also framing up a letter to the President, because I was also 
concerned about that statement that I found very troubling, that 
if anybody complained about things that are going on in the Bu- 
reau, somehow you are tainted with prejudice or something, when 
in fact it is the Indian people themselves that are complaining 
about some of the problems with the Bureau, and many of them 
are passed through this committee. 

So you might like to look at that letter. 

Senator Murkowski. Thanks, I will. I’m glad you did mention 
the terrible problem with drugs. You mentioned cocaine and some 
sophisticated drugs. I know the places I visited, they have a bigger 
problem with spray paint, oven cleaner, glue — those kinds of real 
“bum out the mind” kinds of things that unfortunately youngsters 
get involved with. 

The Chairman. Well, let’s go ahead with Mr. Begay’s testimony. 

STATEMENT OF NOTAH BEGAY III, PROFESSIONAL GOLFER, 
MEMBER OF PGA, ALBUQUERQUE, NM 

Mr. Begay. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of the committee, 
my name is Notah Begay III. I am a member of the Navajo Nation, 
and on my grandmother’s side of the Salt Clan, and on my mother’s 
side I am one-quarter San Felipe and one-quarter Isleta, and of the 
Fox Clan on her side. 

It is my distinct honor to appear before you today to give my per- 
sonal testimony as to my experiences on behalf of Native American 
young people. 

I am not sure if any of you are aware, but I am a professional 
golfer. I am currently the only full-blooded Native American to 
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have ever played on the PGA Tour. I guess I’m just going to kind 
of tell you how I got there. 

I learned golf at a very early age. I’m 26 years old, and I started 
plajdng when I was about 6 years old. I guess the question I get 
asked most often is what stirred my interest, how did a Native 
American become interested in a game like golf that requires such 
a huge financial obligation. 

My dad used to play in a “twilight league” every Thursday. He 
used to work for the BIA, and that was my initial introduction to 
golf Since then, I just fell in love with the game. I would save up 
my money to buy practice balls, but there came a point in time 
when my urgency to practice exceeded my piggy bank, so one 
evening I» waited in the parking lot at the local public golf course 
for the head professional to finish closing up his shop, and I went 
up to him — his name was Don Zamora — and I said, “Mr. Zamora, 
my name is Notah Begay, and I am interested in working for you.” 
I said, “Wait, you do not have to pay me. I simply want to practice 
and play for free.” 

So he ended up hiring me. I would show up every morning at 
5:30. I would pull out all the golf carts and make sirre they were 
in proper order, make sure everything was in line, and would play 
all summer for nothing, basically. I went on to become fairly suc- 
cessful. I won some State junior titles when I was 9 and 10, and 
at the age of 14 I won the World Junior Championships for 14 and 
under, and I won that same title for 17 and under when I was 17. 

By my senior year in high school, I had won two State golf titles. 
I played on two State high school basketball championship teams 
and played on a nationally-ranked soccer team. Going into college, 
I was recruited by Stanford University. I signed a letter of intent 
to play there, but after my senior year in high school I was the 
number one ranked junior golfer in America; notably, the number 
two player that year was Tiger Woods. I went on to play at Stan- 
ford, where I became a three-time All American. I played on the 
national championship team in 1994 and set the all-time lowest 
scoring record for 18 holes in NCAA competition at 26, 10 under. 

Later that year — we played in 1995, and after that I represented 
the United States in what is the equivalent of the Olympic team 
for golf, which is the Walker Cup competition. It is a biennial event 
that is held every other year; it is held in the United States, and 
then it is held in Europe. That was a landmark year because it was 
the first year that there were two minorities on the golf team. 
Tiger Woods was the first African American ever to represent the 
United States, and I was the first Native American ever to rep- 
resent the United States. 

After that event I turned pro. I had limited success. I played on 
the Canadian Tour for 2 years and last year played on the Nike 
Tour. In that year I set another scoring record — it was a PGA Tour 
record this time; I shot the third-ever sub-60 round in the history 
of professional golf Later that year I acquired my full-time status 
for this year to play on the PGA Tour, which is why I am now a 
rookie. I have played just over one-third of the year and have en- 
joyed some limited success. 

I guess what I would like to say is that I have always had good 
success with what I’ve done. I have been very blessed to achieve 
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a great education. I received a degree in economics at Stanford 
University in 1995, and I think a large part of my success was due 
to my own participation in youth activities and the fact that I was 
Native American — not that I overcame being Native American; my 
parents made it a point to he aware of who I am, where I came 
from, my traditions, my culture. It was that, as well as the oppor- 
tunity to participate in youth programs, that promoted positive 
ideas that initiated prohlem-solving, that helped me huild self- es- 
teem and courage to go on and pursue my dream, which was to 
play on the PGA Tour. I am there now, and I am just here to put 
in my two cents as to how I feel I achieved my success. 

It is these sorts of programs that provide viable and tangible al- 
ternatives to all the problems that we’ve been discussing here 
today, and it’s these programs that are vital to the success of our 
youth in 10 or 15 years from now. I think we need to get to the 
core of the problem. 

I realize my time is up, so I thank you for hearing me. 

The Chairman. I thank you for being here. I know that Stanford 
has changed their name to the Cardinals, but I guess we could say 
you’re a real Stanford Indian. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Begay. Yes. 

The Chairman. I did some graduate work there when they were 
still called the Indians. I was upset, as many people were, with 
that name. 

We will finish with our friend, Dan Lewis. 

STATEMENT OF DAISIEL N. LEWIS, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT 

AND DIRECTOR, NATIVE AMERICAN FINANCIAL SERVICES, 

BANK OF AMERICA PHOENIX, AZ 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice Chairman, Sen- 
ator Murkowski. It is a privilege to be back. I note that this time 
I am the senior citizen on this particular panel. [Laughter.] 

When I left the committee 4V2 years ago — shortly before I left the 
committee — I sat down with Robbie Calloway and Dom Nessi and 
talked about how we could expand the role of the Boys and Girls 
Clubs in Indian country. At that time there were only 12 clubs in 
Indian country, and we have since, with the assistance of numer- 
ous club leaders and Indian leaders around the country, increased 
that to 46, with the overall goal of trying to get to 100 by the end 
of year 2000. 

One of the things that attracted me to the Boys and Girls Club 
and the effort there was the variety of programs that are offered 
through club activities, addressing some of the issues we have dis- 
cussed here this morning, such as substance and alcohol abuse, but 
also providing athletic, cultural, computer, homework assistance, 
things that all too often are lacking in Indian country and things 
that are desperately needed. 

It has been my pleasure to work with a number of tribal leaders 
from around the country in spearheading this particular effort as 
chair of the Native American Advisory Committee. We have re- 
ceived support from the National Congress of American Indians in 
that effort. 

At the back of my testimony is a map of the current sites of clubs 
in Indian country, as well as those sites that are in progress. Nota- 
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bly, for Senator Murkowski’s benefit, I would say that we have 
made a particular effort in Alaska to reach out to many of the 
small villages that are often overlooked by outreach, efforts such as 
this. We have flown up to places like New Stuyahok and have 
taken over a building that was not used to turn it into a club site, 
a building about one-half the size of this committee room, to pro- 
vide the kids in that particular village with the opportunities that 
are offered by Boys and Girls Clubs. 

But we are not stopping there. One of the things about a Boys 
and Girls Club is that we are not seeking to impose the Boys and 
Girls Club programs as they currently are written and applied in 
an urban setting. What we do is bring a variety of programs to a 
reservation and allow that tribe to adapt those programs to their 
own cultural setting. Tulalip, for instance, built a brand-new club 
and included a drumming room and an area for elders to come and 
interact with children from their particular nation. That’s an excit- 
ing project. 

In the Dakotas, we have one tribe that has set up their own teen 
center where they have a cafe to serve elders and other individuals 
from their communities. So a lot of initiative is taken within their 
own communities. 

A new effort we are taking, as Dom mentioned earlier, is a joint 
effort with the BIA. One of the big issues that we’ve come across 
is that in many places there are simply no buildings in which to 
house a Boys and Girls Club. So with some discussion with Assist- 
ant Secretaiy Gover and Dom, we have taken a look at utilizing 
BIA schools in those instances, to use them as after-school clubs; 
and when the school is finished for the year, rather than allowing 
that building to sit vacant, to utilize those for a year-round club 
setting. 

There are 185 schools that exist within the BIA system. About 
70 of those are BIA-operated schools, and for the pilot project we 
would like to start 30 sites in the BIA-operated schools, and this 
year we will be looking to identify those schools. 

One of the things that would most helpful as you consider leg- 
islation regarding youth initiatives is to take a look at some seed 
money to help us get that started. That will be a critical compo- 
nent, I believe. We have identified about $3 million that it would 
take us to start these clubs, both to recruit staff for the clubs, to 
train them, as well as to equip the clubs. Again, these are in sites 
all across the Nation. But we need some seed money to help us get 
started. Efforts then by the club and by the private sector itself 
could come in to round out the cost of operating those clubs in the 
outyears. 

Finally — and I would note that UNITY and other representatives 
are here — ^the last thing we want to do is compete with any other 
existing youth organizations. I don’t think that’s the purpose at all; 
it’s certainly not our goal. It’s a common goal, actually, to serve 
youth and to help them succeed in the future. Toward that end, it 
would be my hope that we could collaborate with many of these 
youth organizations, and perhaps where they don’t have a club to 
utilize, perhaps they could use a Boys and Girls Club, and I think 
since Boys and Girls Clubs serve youths 5-18, that some of these 
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other organizations that are more geared toward older youth could 
also benefit from our effort. 

Finally, one of the questions that comes up is, why do I do this? 
Let me just show you. Personally, it is important to me to see that 
this is done. I have heen blessed with a good career that continues 
to grow; but it was very early in my life, having gone through six 
foster homes before I was age 3, that I look back now and see that 
many of our Indian people who can be leaders of the future simply 
need someone to reach down and touch them, as my parents did 
in my life, and to give them the reasons for hope, give them the 
tools that are necessary to succeed and to make a positive contribu- 
tion in society. Sometimes they need an extra hand to assist them. 
I think the Boys and Girls Clubs, along with these other fine orga- 
nizations, can do that. 

So with that, Mr. Chairman, again, we certainly appreciate your 
help and consideration in terms of looking for a setaside for $3 mil- 
lion in the Interior appropriations bill. I think that’s a critical ef- 
fort to get this started. 

Again, we appreciate your time in looking into this particular 
issue. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Lewis appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. We will try to help you with that suggestion. As 
you know, all of our subcommittees in Appropriations are just right 
up to the caps, and you know how it works around here. It won’t 
be easy, but we will certainly try to help you. 

Let me just bounce around a little bit here. We certainly appre- 
ciate all of your being here. Let me ask you a couple of questions, 
particularly our two young people, Mr. Lasiloo and Mr. Holthusen. 

You come from the southwest, Mr. Lasiloo, as Dan does. If I were 
to ask you if you knew the names of the Anastazi or the Hohokam, 
would that make any sense to you, those names? 

Mr. Lasiloo. Yes; I am a descendant of them — as an Indian per- 
son, would it make sense? 

The Chairman. Yes; do you recognize those names? 

Mr. Lasiloo. I recognize those names because I am a direct de- 
scendant from both of those, the Hohokam and the Anastazi. 

The Chairman. The reason I asked you that is because you men- 
tioned that the sense of identity and belonging are really vital to 
young people, and sometimes we just call that “roots,” and it is. I 
really thiiuc it is. But as I see youngsters as they go about trying 
to straighten up their lives, or as they get involved in sports like 
Mr. Holthusen, I often wonder, what is the connection with tradi- 
tional identity and how that meshes? How has it meshed with you? 
You obviously recognize those old names, but clans and societies 
and things that were so important to traditional people in raising 
youngsters, in some cases, have fallen by the wayside now. Is there 
a place for that in the young, modem, 20th century American In- 
dian youngster as he tries to become an athlete or businessperson 
or something else, a politician? 

Mr. Lasiloo. Yes, Mr. Chairman; in response to that question I 
guess I would just like to say that no matter what you become in 
this country, if you become a great business leader. Native Amer- 
ican youth in general have to always remember where they came 
from because it’s such a great part of their life and it’s always 
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going to be a part of their life, and at some point in time they’re 
going to have to learn about that because without it, there would 
be a chunk missing from them, and they won’t be whole. 

I guess with respect to that sense of belonging or that sense of 
identity, how it meshes, it meshes together by gathering everybody 
together within the community to actually become that, to become 
a community, and actually help one another, because in this coun- 
try we cannot succeed without helping out one another and becom- 
ing an actual community, coming together and helping each other 
out. 

The Chairman. That’s fine. I understand you. 

You mentioned the importance of being active in the community 
in voting, too, in your testimony. Does your tribal council vote at 
the same time as the general election? One of the problems that 
many Indian tribes have is that they have a terrific voting turnout 
for tribal council elections, but they are not the same date, with 
many tribes, as the general elections, so they don’t vote for the 
county commissioners or the Governor or Congress or so on. 

Mr. Lasiloo. I know that 2 years ago, when I our Kids Voting 
Program was first established, the first year it was started, we had 
our tribal elections and the general elections at the same time, and 
I know that the kids voted the same as the adults voted, in the 
same categories, so the turnout was the same. They voted for the 
same people, elected the same people. 

The Chairman. The first Tuesday of November? 

Mr. Lasiloo. Yes; 2 years ago, I believe. 

The Chairman. Delwyn, there have been many, many famous In- 
dian athletes. I am sure you have heard of Jim Thorpe and many 
who have identified as Indians. Billy Mills was a teammate of mine 
in 1964. There are some that become very famous, but because 
they are of mixed blood, they don’t necessarily — I know Mr. Bega^ 
mentioned Tiger Woods. He describes himself as a “Cablanasian” 
or something — I guess he’s a little bit of everything, but he is ^so 
part Inian, as you probably know. Florence Joyner, who just 
passed away, who was a great track and field star, was part In- 
dian, too, you might know that. 

But I did want to tell you that there is a group called the Amer- 
ican Indian Athletic Association that has been recomized by the 
United States Olympic Committee and works with the United 
States Olympic Committee. They meet three or four times a year; 
in fact, Billy Mills is on their Board, as am I. I was on the Olympic 
team in 1964 with Billy; you didn’t know that. I’m sure. But there 
are a lot of people who have been actively trying to encourage 
young Indians to be in sports. If nothing else — they don’t have to 
become professional athletes, like Mr. Begay; they may not make 
their living at it, but it’s a terrific opportunity to do something pro- 
ductive within the framework of some organized behavior, and cer- 
tainly we have seen a reduction in drug use and violence and a lot 
of other things where youngsters are involved in sports. 

So you might be interested in pursuing that and finding out more 
about the American Indian Athletic Association. 

Let me ask you, what do you think the biggest obstacle is facing 
youngsters when they do try to do something productive with their 
lives? Is it peer pressure? Or is it just a lack of money? For in- 
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stance, Mr, Begay mentioned the cost of some sports; clearly, skiing 
and some of those are really expensive and difficult for an Indian 
kid to get involved in because they don’t have the resources. But 
track and field or boxing, things that require less paraphernalia, 
they’ve done very well at when they get involved in sports. 

What do you think the biggest obstacles are facing kids when 
they want to get active in sports, or even the community? What is 
it? 

Mr. Holthusen. The lack of knowing what type of sports. Some 
communities focus on softball, basketball, and other things, and I 
see other kids even playing these video games and things; there are 
other sports they need to be introduced to, other things like la- 
crosse and other Native American sports. I can see that a lot of 
them are really good at other sports, like swimming and diving and 
stuff. 

The Chairman. Well, something helped shape your choices and 
influenced your life, as it did with Mr. Lasiloo. What was it that 
influenced the two of you? Was it a person? 

Mr. Holthusen. It was my family, basically my parents, seeing 
that I was good at sports and telling me to use it to benefit myself 
and get my education. As I saw that I was getting better at playing 
basketball, I focused myself at playing that. And on the other side, 
I used that to get my education, where I wanted to go. And then 
they told me at a young age that if you are good at something, use 
its to where it can benefit you, so I did. 

The Chairman. You had the advantage of a family that cared, 
and that’s great. But as I was listening to Dan Lewis testify, I was 
thinking about when I met a boy when he was about 6 years old 
named Maynard, on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation where I 
am enrolled, who was sleeping in a car body, and he was taken in 
by some people. Maynard is now the head of the Boys and Girls 
Club on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation — not the head of it, 
but one of the active leaders of it. If it hadn’t been for somebody 
outside the family, Maynard maybe would still be sleeping in a car 
body, or might be dead from alcoholism or something. 

So I know that that personal touch by somebody is extremely im- 
portant. But so many Indian families don’t have the stable home 
relationship where the parents can help them. 

Mr. Holthusen. Mr. Chairman, a lot of children just need a lit- 
tle push. A lot of kids look up to me, and I see them falling off the 
track, and I just take them aside and talk to them. At the begin- 
ning of the school year I saw a lot of kids messing around and not 
going to class, and I told them. 

Hey, you have to get to class and get the education so that you can get out and 
do something and be better; there are other things to do in life than screw off, throw 
rocks and cars, and other things. 

Just that little push — I mean, me being an athlete and them 
looking up to me — ^just that little push from me helped them, and 
I see them going to class every day, and they come up to me and 
talk to me. They just need a mentor. 

The Chairman. Well, I admire you, because sometimes I know 
that’s not easy. Peer pressure tends to pull you back rather than 
push you forward. You have to be strong enough to go forward and 
have the leadership to do it, knowing full well that in some cases 
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you get criticized for breaking out and doing something good with 
your life. You get criticized. I know how that works. 

Ms. Healy, I think AIBL’s principle of “learning by doing,” as you 
mentioned, sounds terrific. Can you describe some of the businesses 
and projects that those students are involved in? 

Ms. Healy. We have an elementary chapter. What they do is, 
they have their own quilt business. They organized it in the base- 
ment of one of the students’ parents, and they work together and 
create their own quilts. They each have a part in their little busi- 
ness. One of them sells the quilts, and they raise money in their 
community to buy materials. 

The Chairman. I see. That sounds like a terrific program. 

Mr. Begay, one of my big disappointments in life is that I went 
to college with Ken Venturi, and to this day I wish to heck I’d gone 
into golf instead of judo, because all I have for all the years in judo 
is a bunch of bruises that hurt now. 

Mr. Begay. I still ache from them. 

The Chairman. I have met Ken a number of times since then. 

Dan, I know your past performance; we will work to try to get 
you that $3 million, but I want you to know that this committee 
is very proud of you and the work you’ve done with the Bank of 
America and Indian kids around the country. You have really 
taken the leadership that is so important. 

I was rather surprised to hear that you were in six foster homes 
by the time you were 3. I thought I had it tough, being in two. You 
certainly are the shining example of what can be done if you be- 
lieve in yourself and you work toward it. Thanks for being here. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Inouye, did you have some questions? 

Senator Inouye. I have a lot of questions, but I think I will just 
make a little statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K., INOUYE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

HAWAII, VICE CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Senator Inouye. I have heard all the testimony, and I believe I 
read all of them, also, and I am well aware of the horrendous sta- 
tistics, the suicide rates, I am aware of the teenage pregnancies, I 
am aware of drug abuse and alcohol abuse, the high number of 
dropouts. 

I am also sensitive to the testimony provided today on the impor- 
tance of hope, the importance of self-pride and identity. This com- 
mittee has tried its best, with limited resources. For example, we 
hope to have a museum opening up on the Mall which will dem- 
onstrate to the world the great cultural legacy of Indians and Na- 
tive Americans. But we have two obstacles. One, whether we like 
it or not, this is a materialistic society, and the most powerful in- 
strument of materialism is the television set. And whether you are 
rich or poor, you have access to television, and you are constantly 
barraged and reminded that in this society, if you are anything, 
you have to have the things, good clothes, you have to have a pow- 
erful car, you need a nice home, you need dresses and three-piece 
suits and designer shoes and all of that. 
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Yet at the same time, in Indian country, when the unemploy- 
ment rate is 57 percent, and you can’t buy good suits and beautiful 
dresses and fast cars if you have 57 percent unemployment. 

Add to that the fact that because of this lack of employment and 
lack of proper nutrition, Indian country suffers more diseases and 
health problems than any other area in the United States. It is 
worse than third world countries. 

As much as we want every child to be a Michael Jordan or a ten- 
nis player of world renown, unless you are healthy and strong, you 
are not going to make it. For example, we have had in operation 
a law that requires this Government to set aside certain portions 
of the Government’s work for Native America, for Indian country, 
but it has become so burdensome with regulations and pages of pa- 
perwork that you have to do, that just a few have benefited. For 
example, the Spirit Lake Tribe in North Dakota, and the Laguna 
Pueblo, they have taken advantage of Federal contracting opportu- 
nities. 

I would hope that through Mr. Nessi’s operation, we can some- 
how assist Indian country in knowing where the possibilities and 
the potentials are, because most of Indian country is not aware 
that they can secure procurement contracts from the Department 
of the Defense in the millions of dollars. For example, in Spirit 
Lake, they make one product, but it is enough to employ many 
members of the tribe. They make camouflage netting; the Army is 
constantly using camouflage netting. Laguna makes trailers that 
house communications and all these things that the military needs, 
and they are doing very well. But somehow we have to assist In- 
dian country in doing this. 

I would hope that this committee will take the initiative and sim- 
plify the system and just make it very clear that we have to affirm- 
atively go out into Indian country and say, “Here are the poten- 
tials, here are the job opportunities,” and not something — “If you 
look into that pile of paper, you may find something.” 

So we have not done our part completely. This has been one of 
the most frustrating problems that this committee has faced, but 
I am certain that the Chairman and I will do our best and we will 
come up with something. 

We just want you to know, that you should not up hope yet. 

The Chairman. Senator Wellstone, did you have comments or 
questions? 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL WELLSTONE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

MINNESOTA 

Senator WELLSTONE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, Delwyn from Red Lake, thank you for being here, 
and Chairman White Feather — ^you are out there somewhere. This 
is incredibly frustrating to me. I want young people from Indian 
country to know that I am cochairing a hearing today on mine safe- 
ty, the problem of black lung disease, which happens to be a very 
strong interest of mine. Part of my family, on my wife’s side, are 
all coal miners, and I have to go back and forth. I’m sorry to be 
late and sorry to be here for such a short period of time. 

Since I didn’t hear the testimony, I am not now going to st6ut 
talking and talking and talking. I will only say two things. 
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First, I just would say to each and every one of you here today 
that this reminds me of the power of your voice, and if it is okay 
with Senator Inouye — I hope this does not subtract from what he 
said, but only builds on what he said — I believe that the future for 
our country and for women and men in Indian country will not be- 
long to those who are cynics and those who stand on the sidelines. 
I think the future is going to belong to young people and not-so- 
young people, all of us who have passion and are veiling to speak 
for what they believe in. 

I would like to thank you for being here, and I would like to say 
that I think you will make a huge difference. We are counting on 
you. 

The only other thing I will say, Mr. Chairman — and I don’t have 
an answer to this, because I have not been at this nearly as long 
as the both of you have; when I first came to the Senate I could 
not believe the commitment of the Senator from Hawaii, and I still 
can’t believe it, and the Chairman speaks for himself always. But 
I look at these budgets and I look at where we’re heading and I 
look at what it will take to invest in the health and skills and intel- 
lect and character of young people, including in Indian country, to 
have real opportunities and to have real hope, and I see a huge eco- 
nomic justice agenda that we’re not tackling. 

I don’t know what this means, but I sure wish there was a way 
that we could do a much better job here. But you will keep the 
pressure on us with your voice; am I right? Good. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Well, I want to associate myself in closing with 
Senator Inouye’s comments about not giving up hope. I have been 
around this a long time, as many of us have; Senator Inouye has 
been not only a professional colleague but a personal friend for a 
good number of years, and has been a great advocate of helping In- 
dian tribes. 

But for you youngsters particularly, if you look at the history of 
Indians and all the problems that we now face that were men- 
tioned by several of you in your testimony, dealing with gangs and 
crime and drug abuse and alcoholism and all of those things, in- 
cluding a lot that you didn’t mention, Indian people had none of 
that traditionally. There was no crime. There was no prostitution. 
There were no drugs. There was no disease. You couldn’t even 
swear; did you know that? In Indian language you couldn’t even 
swear. You had to learn that in a foreign language. 

We’re in a lifestyle now where you have to be able to make a liv- 
ing, no question about it. And sometimes if you ask young people 
what they envision as success, if you just picture in your mind 
what is success, young people — regardless of what they are, I don’t 
care if they’re Anglo or Hispanic or Indian or what — sometimes 
young people will say, “Well, it’s power, or it’s title, or it’s position, 
or it’s money.” Or it’s a nice car or it’s a big home; that’s success. 

But you ask your elders, “What is success?” You ask the old peo- 
ple, “What is success?” If they picture in their minds what is a suc- 
cessful person, they won’t say that. They will say that a person is 
successful when he has given himself to other people, when he has 
helped other people, when he has done something. You know, al- 
most all the old social structures of tribes, whether they were the 
chiefs of the clans or societies or what, the way you worked your 
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way up in that, or were elevated by other people, was that you did 
more for somebody else than you did for yourself; you gave of your- 
self. It’s something that this whole country could learn from tradi- 
tional Indian beliefs. 

But that’s one of the differences that I see now between young 
people in the Indian community and the elders. They haven’t for- 
gotten their way; they know the things that they had from pre-Co- 
lombian times that we still ought to be trying to preserve, and I 
would hope that you wouldn’t forget that as you move forward, 
whether you become rich and famous or whatever. I think it’s im- 
portant to not ever forget that. 

Senator Inouye and I and several others gave talks the other day 
to some tribal leaders here that came to the Capitol. I mentioned 
some places — you know, we’re going into the year 2000 next year, 
2000, and you’ve probably read in the papers about a lot of the 
problems that people are worrying about, the Y2K problem as an 
example, and whether all the computers and all the systems will 
be ready to go for the new millennium. I was reminded by some- 
body else who made mention of it the other day that as Indian peo- 
ple we ought not to think just about where we’re going in the next 
2,000 years, but where we were the last 2,000 years, too, because 
I can tell you, there was nobody else here except Indians 2,000 
years ago. This building sure wasn’t here; it wasn’t here 300 years 
ago, let alone 2,000 years ago. And the places in the southwest 
where Dan comes from, and Mr. Lasiloo comes from, with those 
old, old cultures, you know, they go back to long before Christ 
walked the earth. Some of the communities that were here 2,000 
years ago were bigger than any communities in Europe at the time; 
I don’t know if you knew that or not. But Mexico City now is built 
on an old Indian settlement called Tenochtitlan; it was there thou- 
sands of years ago. And south of St. Louis there is a place called 
Kehokia that was there thousands of years ago, too, and when non- 
Indians found that, there was a mound, a hill in Kehokia; they 
thought it was a natural hill, it was so big. It wasn’t a hill. It was 
a shrine, built well over 1,000 years ago; in fact, it was built about 
1,800 to 2,000 years ago. It was an altar. It was a place where they 
worshipped. Do you know how big the pyramids are in Egypt? It 
was bigger than any of those pyramids, bigger than any of them 
at the base, and perfectly square, too. 

So there was a lot of history here before we got involved in trying 
to make a living, so I would just point that out that as you move 
forward — I hope you all become rich and famous; that’s great, I 
guess it’s the American dream, but don’t forget where you came 
from and don’t forget your roots. 

With that, this hearing will remain open for 2 weeks for any ad- 
ditional comments. I appreciate your being here. 

Thank you. Senator Inouye, for your participation. 

The committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11 a.m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.] 
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Preparkd Statement of Dominic Nessi, Acting Director, Office of Economic 

Development, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, 

Washington, DC 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I am pleased to be here today to 
discuss Native American Youth Activities and Initiatives within the office of the As- 
sistant Secretary — Indian Affairs and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Each day we read the many rejwrts that catalog issues facing Indian youth, In- 
dian families and Indian communities. On-reservation poverty and unemployment 
is the highest in the nation. One in 25 Indians age 18 and oluer is under the juris- 
diction of a criminal justice system. The reported incidence of child maltreatment 
in Indian communities has risen 18 percent, while the rate fell nationwide. The ar- 
rest rate among American Indians for alcohol-related offenses is double that of all 
races. 

Despite the odds, tribal leaders, Indian students, teachers, and community volun- 
teers, are working to change these statistics. The Assistant Secretary — Indian Af- 
fairs is encouraging tribes to duplicate successful tribal initiatives like the Winne- 
bam of Nebraska program that puts troubled youth to work with a bison herd, as 
well as community-based substance abuse prevention. Gang Resistance Education 
and Training, mentoring and restitution programs. He is also working with the Boys 
and Girls Clubs of America to launch programs on 30 reservations. 

The Assistant Secretary — Indian Aliairs, the Commissioner of the Administration 
for Native Americans and the Director of Indian Health Services have joined to- 
gether to sponsor a national Indian youth conference. Entitled “Youth First: The Fu- 
ture of Indian America — Planting the Seeds of Culture & Knowledge” the conference 
will be held June 2—4, in Denver, Colorado. Not only will the conference provide In- 
dian youth with leadership skills, but it addresses health, wellness, education, and 
identity issues facing today’s Indian vouth. The conference also offers adult volun- 
teers an opportunity to learn more about the many national resources available to 
assist communities in developing initiatives for youth. The goal of the Assistant Sec- 
retary is to create a forum in which tribal representatives can build local partner- 
ships with national youth organizations such as UNITY, WINGS of America, Visible 
Horizons, Indian Youth of America, the Native American Sports Council, and Boys 
and Girls Clubs of America. 

This is a collaborative effort of Federal agencies, tribal leaders, and national In- 
dian organizations with a single vision — to expand the resources available to local 
communities so that the people who know the needs of their communities have the 
tools to develop opportunities for their young people. The end result of this con- 
ference will be a network for national youth organizations which focuses on the de- 
velopment of community-based capacity and programs. It will identify national 
youth organizations working in Indian countiy, the activities and services they 
bring to communities, and how they compliment one another. Most importantly, it 
will provide national youth organizations a forum in which to help youth and adult 
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community leaders develop a national strategy to address Indian youth concerns 
dfid issu6s. 

In March, the Assistant Secretary launched the “Youth Alcohol Traffic Safe^ 
Plan”, a cooperative program between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Navajo 
Nation. The goal of the program is to eliminate the leading cause of injury and 
death for the age group of 1-24 in Indian country— alcohol-related motor vehicle ac- 
cidents— by redirecting unproductive behavior and reducing the incidence of im- 
paired driving. . . j • . 

The plan is an aggressive approach to alcohol, drugs, and impaired driving that 
includes mandatory school curricula, DWI checkpoints across the Navajo Reserva- 
tion and billboards with the program’s slogan, “To’dithit Dooda,” which trai^lates 
as “Liquor No.” Navajo youth are encouraged to share the plan’s message “Don’t 
drive impaired” with their peers, families, friends, and members of their commu- 
nities. iuis year-long program aims to reduce alcohol-related crashes for the youth 
of the Navqjo Nation, promote alcohol and substance abstinence in their commu- 
nities to reduce impaired driving, decrease negative behavior of the youth that in- 
crease impaired crashes, and improve community cohesiveness and attitudes of safe- 
ty for their members. ... 

The Bureau is working to establish a multi-disciplinary, govemmentwide initia- 
tive to address crime, substance abuse, health and education in Indian country. This 
initiative builds on the community-based planning used by the Office of Law En- 
forcement Services to design juvenile detention programs. In collaboration with Fed- 
eral agencies, the community evaluates the problem, develops appropriate resources, 
and designs programs to effect positive change. Rather than separate, unrelated 
Federal initiatives, community-based planning encourages tribal-Federal partner- 
shios. 

Working with the Bureau and the Departments of Justice, Health and Human 
Services and Education, tribes will begin community-based planning to ensure that 
juvenile offenders receive rehabilitative services while in detention and following re- 
lease. This is only a catalyst. Ultimately, only communities can design, implement, 
and sustain programs to assist youth during and after confinement. This initiative 
will provide education, mental health, and counseling services that are currently not 
avaimble at all youth detention facilities, including educational, noental health and 
medical evaluations and assessments, counseling and education, followed by 
aftercare and continued counseling after release. 

The Office of Indian Education Programs [OIEP] has developed intramural and 
scholastic sports programs that offer all students an opportunity to participate and 
develop leadership skills. The FACE Program provides parenting skills to young 
parents with an emphasis on adult literacy. The Mountain High Program teaches 
youth self-confidence and reinforces self esteem. It includes a ropes course, outdoor 
group and classroom training, and individual study. 

Each Bureau-funded school, a total of 185, provide alcohol and drug abuse preven- 
tion programs as part of their curriculum. These schoojs also participate in a Youth 
Risk Behavior survey, sponsored by the Center for Disease Control, that provides 
a detailed report on their students’ involvement with alcohol and drugs. This survey 
provides critical information that is useful in developing effective prevention pro- 
grams. 

In 1998, the Bureau of Indian Affairs [BIA], Office of Law Enforcement Services 
[OLES] convened a Native American Law Enforcement Round Table Conference re- 
garding Youth Crime and Gangs in Indian country. Tribal and BIA law enforcement 
officers shared anecdotal and statistical information regarding youth crime. As a re- 
sult of this round table discussion, 132 tribes reported the existence of 375 gangs 
with 4,652 gang members in Indian country. The number of gangs and gang mem- 
bers is increasing at an alarming rate. 

To address this concern, the OLES has undertaken a number of measures to in- 
clude forming a partnership with the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms to 
provide Gang Resistance Education and Training (G.R.E.A.T.) certification for BIA 
and Tribal police officers. Certified G.R.EA.T. officers enter school classroom set- 
tings, target middle school grades, present eight 1-hour classroom sessions, and 
teach students to act in their own best interest when faced with ne^tive peer pres- 
sure. G.R.E.A.T. provides youth the necessary skills and information to say no to 
gdngs. 

The dramatic increase in Indian country crime has prompted the BIA OLES to 
recognize that traditional policing philosophy must change. Contemporary policing 
or community policing requires police integration into the community, working joint- 
ly with the community to solve and prevent crime. BIA OLES will partner with 
Tribal government, and the communities to combat crime and the fear of crime and 
8iffirmatively address quality of life issues. 
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The Director, OLES has mandated the BIA Chiefs of Police to develop Community 
Oriented Policing [COP} initiatives with input from Tribal government officials, 
community leaders, criminal justice workers, social services, health ofiicials, edu- 
cators, clergy, tribal elders, mental health workers, business owners, and concerned 
citizens to identify community crime problems. In a recent police managers training 
session that included all of the newly appointed Chiefs of Mice and OLES law en- 
forcement managers, community policing strategies were formulated by the partici- 
pants. The strategies will be implemented within the next 60 days. Once the com- 
munity policing programs have been implemented, continual evaluation, including 
the solicitation of community feed back, will be us^ to monitor program effective- 
ness. Each BIA OLES program will participate in the initiative. OLES programs 
will encourage and emphasize “Neighborhood Watch” programs and, where prac- 
tical, foot and/or bicycle patrols; Boys and Girls Clubs will be established; and the 
citizen ride-along and police cadet programs will be established. 

Pro-active law enforcement initiatives are being instituted nationwide to combat 
the importation of illicit narcotics into Indian country and the devastating effects 
of alcohol related crime. To this end, narcotics investigators have been assigned to 
each of the five OLES District Offices. The investigators, working with local BIA 
and Tribal police, have been directed to establish an assessment of the drug prob- 
lems plaguing Indian country and devise specific pro-active strate^es to address 
them. Further, OLES has established a partnership with the National Highway 
Transportation Safety Administration to implement a nationwide Drunk Driving 
Prevention Training Program for Tribal and BIA police officers. The primary goal 
is to provide education regarding the effects of drunk driving, focusing on prevention 
and intervention. Officers will be specifically trained to recognize violators and to 
take appropriate law enforcement action. The success of this new initiative to pre- 
vent and intervene with drunk driving problems depends, to a large extent, on tribal 
leadership and community support. 

Ibis concludes my prepared statement on Native American Youth Activities and 
Initiatives within the office of the Assistant Secretary — Indian Affairs and the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 


Prepared Statement of Delwyn Holthusen, Student Leader, Red Lake Band 
OF Chippewa Indians, Red Lake, MN 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
Thank vou for the honor of being invited to testify here today. My name is Delwyn 
E. Holtnusen, Jr. I am an enrolled member of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa; we 
reside on our aboriginal homeland in what is now north central Minnesota. I am 
accompanied here today by my Tribal Chairman, Bobby Whitefeather. 

I was told that your interest in having me testify is to hear from an American 
Indian youth about the issues which confront us. I have spent all my life on the 
Red Lake Reservation. I went to Elementary School in the village of Ponemah, the 
most traditional area of the reservation. I will be graduating from Red Lake High 
School on June 2, 1999, and I will be attending college at Minot State University 
this fall. My father has been a police officer, a logger and a fisherman, ftfy mother 
is an organizer, and has worked for our tribal social services and for the Red Lake 
school district. My parents have supported me throughout my life and they taught 
me to dream. I have four sisters and one brother. 

Toward the end of my elementary school days, I discovered basketball. I was se- 
lected to play on the varsity team while still an eighth grader, along with my class- 
mate, C^rald Kingbird. We led our team to the sub-regional championship four 
times and into the State Tournament three times. When we played Wabasso, MN, 
in the 1997 semi-finals, our teams broke 11 State records for points scored. 

I have been fortunate in having many opportunities to interact with my team- 
mates in a sort of brotherhood which has eliminated any thought of gang-like behav- 
ior. As an American Indian, it has been good for me to get to know players of oppos- 
ing teams and to be able to see them as individuals and not racial stereotypes. For 
the past two summers I have traveled with the Minnesota Select Team, which is 
comprised of the best high school basketball players in the State. This has been a 
real learning experience for me and given me the chance to make many new friends. 

I have also b^n fortunate to be considered a leader by my p^rs, who have elect- 
ed me to the Student Council throughout high school. There is a certain pressure 
in being seen as a role model, but it is something that I try to live up to. Being 
asked for my autograph by elementary school students makes me conscious that my 
example means something to them. 
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Along with this, I serve on the recently formed Youth Advisory Committee to the 
Red Lmie Tribal Council. Consisting of twenW students from grades 5 through 12, 
the committee has been formed to advise the Tribal Council on matters of particular 
concern to young people. We are dealing with establishing incentives for various 
educational achievements now and will be working on a variety of other issues. This 
is a valuable way for us to learn about our own tribal operations and the govern- 
ment-to-government relationship between the tribes and the Federal Government. 
V^enever there have been major initiatives in our tribe there has been a deliberate 
effort to find out where the youth stand on the issues. We appreciate having this 
input. 

I have also had the mentorship of my Tribal Chairman in getting me involved 
with national Indian politics through the National Congress of American Indians’ 
youth track. I have attended several of these conferences as a youth representative 
of the Red Lake Band and have worked hard, along with other Native high school 
and college students from around the country, to organize the commission and rep- 
resent the views of American Indian youth to the NCAI assembly. 

It is encouraging to me that a committee such as yours is interested in the lives 
of American Indian youth. The world is becoming more and more complicated, as 
we see all the negative influences which are surrounding us. We need adults who 
are willing to deal with things as they are, not as they used to be. We need exam- 
ples of morality and integrity to guide us. We need to know the stren^h of our cul- 
ture and the values impartM through it. We need funding for activities and pro- 
grams, not necessarily only for our recreation, but for positive outlets for our inter- 
ests and talents. I have experienced the success that goes with athletics, but other 
talents need to be recognized as well. We need to be taught to give as well as to 
receive. We need excellence in education to ensure that we can compete in today’s 
world. We need Mvemment at all levels whose policies are geared to strengthening 
families. Our tribes need support in accelerating economic development so that we 
have the option of staying on our homeland and being able to make a living, if we 
so choose. 

My life has been blessed with all the s^mport I have received from my parents, 
my family, my community and my tribe. Every person should have the benefit of 
being believed in and the challenge of having expectations to live up to. I have 
known for years that people expected me to do my best, and this has spurred my 
efforts. As an American Indian youth, I am proud of my heritage and will continue 
to keep the connections to the past as we move into the future. I have been taught 
to dream, and to do the work necessary to make those dreams come true. Thank 
your for your attention and for all your good work for American Indian youth. 


Prepared Statement of Kareem Productions 

Gentlemen it is a pleasure to be asked to address this committee. I was surprised 
to receive such a request but then the attention that my presence on the White 
Mountain reservation has creat^ has surprised me at every turn. Most often, I 
have been asked the how and why of my coaching the Alchesay High basketball 
team. Tliat was fairly simple and is most easily explained as the result of friend- 
ships and relationships that developed after I first visited Fort Apache in the spring 
of 1995. They evolved and crossed paths with my desire to coach and the result was 
this past season. 

You have called me here to ask me what I learned from my experience. I can tell 
you that I have seen both the negative effects of past policies and the positive poten- 
tial that is everywhere to be seen. I will enumerate them as follows. 

Positively. The potential avenue generating aspects of tribal properties are being 
explored and developed at an impressive rate. 

The use of money from the current businesses that the tribe owns is having a sig- 
nificant impact. Foods, health clinics, electrification, tourist promotions and hunt- 
ing|fishing are steady successes. 

Ihe tribe is starting to see education as an essential tool in getting ahead. This 
is the most important aspect in my mind for any future progress on the reservation. 
The history of educating Native Americans is one that we as a nation should not 
be proud of For example, the Carlyle Indian school in Penn, was a place where In- 
dian youths were told that they must totally give up their tribal identity to be suc- 
cessful in America. They were made to cut their hair. 'They were forbidden under 

f >ain of physical punishment to speak their native tongue. All the skills they 
earned — serving, cleaning, carpentry, animal husbandry et cetera were designed to 
make any entry into mainstream America be done on the lowest of levels. But fi- 
nally, there was only one such school in America. No serious attempt on a national 
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scale was made to educate Indians after the hostilities of the late 19th Centuiy were 
over. 

The State of Arizona only attempted to educate Apaches since 1964. The Roosevelt 
School at Fort Apache was run along the same lines as the Carlyle School. Speaking 
Apache was punished by brown soap in the mouth or having your ankles shackled 
toother. The tide started to turn when Apache language was used at the school. 
This program which started in 1994 has made it possible for Apache kids to connect 
learning to their specific culture. This generation of kids is being taught to under- 
stand that they can be Apache and educated Americans at the same time. Unfortu- 
nately this is a recent concept in America. But it is one of enormous promise for 
all Americans. Native Americans who can contribute to our national economy also 
have the means to resist the demons that plague the underclass in America. lUiowl- 
edge and skills that are earned in the classroom mean that more people will be em- 
powered to live productive, healthy lives. It is my hope that the various agencies 
continue to promote educational opportunities for Native Americans. It will be 
money well spent because the resulting loss of dependence on the Federal Govern- 
ment will move Indians toward real participation in American life. 
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Testimony of Manne Lasiloo, Co-President National UNITY Council 
Before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
Hearing on Tribal Youth Initiatives 
May 26, 1999 


Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. My name is Manne Lasiloo and I currently serve as Co-President of 
the United National Indian Youth (UNITY) council, based in Oklahoma 
City, OK. In addition, by way of background I am 19 years old and a 
student majoring in Political Science at Mesa Community College, AZ. I 
am an enrolled member of the Gila River Indian Community of Sacaton, 
Arizona. My maternal grandfather is the late Coyd H. Thomas of Komatke, 
AZ, who was a World War II veteran and a Sergeant of the Bushmaster 
Division. My paternal grandparents are Amacita Lasiloo and the late 
Marcus Lasiloo (A Korean War Veteran) of the Zuni Pueblo, NM. My 
mother is Jeri A. Thomas and my father is Greg M. Lasiloo. 

I want to thank the Committee for conducting this hearing and I am honored 
to have the opportunity to represent UNITY and the Akimel O'odham Pee- 
Posh Youth Council of the Gila River Indian Community. I believe this 
hearing is very timely because in many ways our young people in this 
country are in a crisis. For Indian young people, in many instances, the 
circumstances are much worse and the challenges far greater. Although 
many of you know the abysmal health and social statistics that exist in many 
of our communities, this morning I would like to share with you some of the 
positive things that are happening in our communities. 

As the Co-President of the national UNITY council and a past President of 
the Akimel O'odham Pee-Posh Youth Council I have had the privilege of 
being a part of great change. Beginning with my involvement in my own 
community and now at the national level through UNITY there has been 
significant growth in the number of programs and partnerships that have 
been built. It is from this perspective that I would like to present my 
testimony. 


Personal History: 

As I was preparing my testimony for this hearing, I was thinking about all of 
the programs that I have been involved with over the past few years, and all 
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the events and conferences where I have learned many things. However, it 
struck me that what has been most important is not "What" has been 
accomplished, but rather "Why” I became involved in my community with 
my peers and now with UNITY? 

When I was younger many of the things I did were not productive. Sports in 
the lives of youth can only last so long before they need guidance other than 
sports. I played sports for most of my school years. However, if it were not 
for the guidance of the Youth Council I would not be before you today. 
During my early high school years I was doing things such as throwing 
rocks at semi-trailer trucks, searching for my identity, and wasting my 
potential. Most of these activities were mischievous, but at that age I knew 
no better. I didn’t care much about what went on in the outside world 
because the outside world did not include “us” in its plans. Many of the 
things that were essential to our survival in the “outside world” were not 
provided. Everywhere I looked in the community any social ill you could 
imagine were prevalent in our lives. This was due to lack of available 
enrichment activities. All of the people I hung out with were the people I 
grew up with. All of us had the potential to be what we wanted, but we 
needed something more. 

As the years past, I grew tired of searching for a sense of belonging or 
identity. I am sure that many of you, at one point, also searched for a sense 
of identity and belonging. I believe it is a universal truth that all youth 
search for. It is a sense of belonging. More importantly, I grew tired of 
watching my people slowly become victims of circumstance. At 14 I lost a 
close friend to gang violence. He was beaten to death by a group of local 
gang members. Mr. Chairman, this is where I came to a crossroads in my 
life and the point where 1 got involved with the Youth Council. 

Akimel O'odham Pee-Posh Youth Council: 

Not only did the youth council provide me with my first job; it also was 
instrumental in bringing the first Boys and Girls Club to a reservation in 
.Arizona. Ironically, one of the themes of the club was “to provide a sense of 
belonging.” As a result, I embraced this sense of belonging and became and 
active member. To my amazement, within my first year as a member I was 
selected as the first “Youth of the Yeai” of the Gila River Boys and Girls 
Club. 
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Since then, I have been privileged to work with people in my community 
who have shared a common vision of how young people like myself can be 
involved. As a result, the activities and programs of the Youth Council have 
become a model for many programs through UNITY. 

• In February of 1996, the Youth Council established the Marion B. Miles 
Youth Scholarship to provide supplemental financial assistance to Gila 
River youth whose financial capabilities would not allow them to 
continue their goals. Marion Miles had realized that a major obstacle in 
achieving progress was a need for financial support to provide youth an 
opportunity to succeed in education. To continue Marion Mile’s dream, 
the Akimel O’odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council pledged to honor her by 
establishing a Youth Scholarship in her name. 

• In June 1996, the Youth Council was selected as the site of one of the top 
minority youth development programs in the nation by the Center for 
Youth Development and Policy Research in Washington, D.C. The 
Youth Council agreed to participate in the 1996 research project 
“Leadership Development Programs for Minority Youth: Understanding 
What Works,” With the support from the Charles Stewart Mott 
Foundation, the Center for Youth Development and Policy Research 
provided the Youth Council with a grant. 

• In June 1 996, the Youth Council, started one of the first Boys and Girls 
Club in their community. The first club opened on the West Side of our 
community. The Youth Council was concerned about the future of the 
very youngest members of our community and, as a result, we applied for 
a grant from the U.S. Depeirtment of Justice, Bureau of Justice 
Assistance. For these efforts we were awarded a grant to start a club, 
which seeks to motivate youth to continue in school and gain a sense of 
achievement, as well as reduce delinquency in the community. 

• In November 1996, the Youth Council coordinated its 2"'^ Gila River 
Kids Voting program. This mock voting program allows kids to be 
involved in the election process from a very early age. For example, Gila 
River youth cast ballots for the Presidential candidates as well as the 
Tribal ballot for their Tribal Governor, Lt. Governor, Chief Judge, 
Associate Judges and 17 propositions on issues they believed to be 
important to the future of the Gila River Indian Community. Because of 
this kind of commitment approximately 1000 students across the 
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community were involved in the 1996 program. 

• In July 1997, the Youth Council was instrumental in establishing the 
National Congress of American Indians (NCAI) Youth Commission 
during the 1997 Mid-Year Conference in Juneau, Alaska. The Youth 
Commission has grown into a major element at the NCAI sessions. It is 
composed of young Indian people interested in politics, tribal 
governance, and Native American issues, generally, that impact Indian 
Youth. The Youth Commission is modeled after NCAI, with committee 
and sub-committee meetings; resolution writing, lobbying, mentoring 
programs, and talking circles. 

• In November 1 997, at the national NCAI meeting in Santa Fe, NM, the 
Youth Council had the opportunity to share its goals with the national 
Close-Up Foundation. Recognizing the need to provide students with the 
knowledge, skills, and confidence to become involved citizens and 
leaders, the Youth Council believed a partnership could be created. As a 
result, in February 1998, the Youth Council was awarded a local program 
grant for years 1998 and 1999. 

With the support of Close-Up the Gila River Indian Community is the 
second tribal nation to develop a program that seeks to provide Native 
Americans a better understanding and appreciation of their dual- 
citizenship, both as citizens of the United States and their Tribal 
Nation. 

• In October 1998, The National Congress of American Indian (NCAI) 
Youth Commission convened at the NCAI SS• * *** Annual Session in Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina and had the opportunity to meet with different 
tribal leaders throughout the convention. Two representatives were 
chosen to serve on the Youth Commission. Darren Pedro, President of 
the Youth Council was selected as one of the representatives and Victoria 
Quintero, Vice President of the Youth Council was selected as an 
alternate to this Youth Commission. 

• In December 1998, the Akimel O’odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council 

sponsored the first Gila River Youth Health Forum in conjunction with 

the Gila River Indian Community Turning Point I^rtnership. The forum 
was designed to involve youth in voicing their ideas on what public 
health should be in their community. As a result, youth were able to 
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brainstorm with local community partners together to begin to transform 
and strengthen health care within the community. 

• In April 1999, the Youth Council sponsored the first Gila River Indian 
Community Retreat. The goal was to provide youth with the skills and 
resources needed to assume leadership roles in their respective 
communities and among their peers. The retreat consisted of speakers 
and seminars on key issues facing the youth today. The event focused on 
four areas; Strategic Planning, Youth Leadership, Wellness and Culture. 
The retreat was funded by a grant from the Gila River Indian Community 
Tobacco Tax and Health Care Fund. 

• In May 1999, the Youth Council sponsored the 2"'* Gila River Close-Up 
Program. During this intense 3-day program, students learned the 
political system through a “hands on” approach and were exposed to 
personal development, self-esteem building and leadership education in a 
non-classroom environment. This educational experience will empower 
students to take a more active and assertive role in their community, 
family, and personal lives. 

• Importantly, the Youth Council partners with many organizations and 
institutions to develop programs to promote education, personal 
development, citizenship and leadership. Some of these organizations 
include: National Indian Education Association, National Congress of 
American Indians Youth Commission, National UNITY Network, 
National UNITY Council, National Organizations for Youth Safety, 
National Youth Network, National Crime Prevention Council, Close Up 
Foundation, Arizona State Juvenile Justice Commission, Kids Voting 
Arizona, Maricopa County Association of Governments Youth Policy 
Advisory Committee, Boys and Girls Clubs of the East Valley, Boys and 
Girls Clubs - Gila River, Gila River Indian Community Gang Task Force, 
Gila River Indian Community Turning Point Partnership. 

• As Indian tribes share a unique relationship with the federal government 
the Youth Council has also partnered with several federal agencies. 
These include, but hopefully are not limited to: the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, U.S. Department of Justice, Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services and Indian Health Service. 
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It is these kinds of opportunities and learning experiences that the Youth 
Council provides for our young people. As our community grows so will 
our youth program. For me, I am honored to have been a part of many of 
these programs and most recently I was humbled to be appointed by Arizona 
Governor, Jane Hull, to serve on Arizona’s Juvenile Justice Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, the work of the Youth Council continues to foster community 
awareness and community involvement while also developing greater 
partnerships with our neighboring communities, and state and federal 
agencies. For all the youth that have been involved with the Youth Council, 
including myself, we have shared in many accomplishments that have 
brought great personal satisfaction. 

UNITY: 

As the Co-President of the UNITY council, elected by my peers last July, I 
would say that many of the programs that I have been involved with in my 
community could not have been successful without the support and guidance 
from UNITY. Conversely, UNITY also serves as a national support group 
for the activities of Indian youth councils across the country. In many cases, 
UNITY will utilize successful tribal youth programs as models for other 
communities. It is the purpose of UNITY to serve as a national network to 
promote personal development, citizenship, and leadership. Not only does 
UNITY provide guidance and direction for youth programs; it also serves as 
a catalyst for building partnerships with organizations and governmental 
agencies to further the goal of Indian youth leadership. 

The resources UNITY provides are important, because they have been 
working with Native American youth for more than two decades. Their 
expertise in developing programs, networking Indian youth councils and 
developing partnerships with large national organizations provides a 
direction that many Indian youth groups need. 

For example, the work of UNITY is recognized in the following ways: 

• The UNITY network currently consists of over 1 78 youth councils in 34 
states and over 300 individual memberships. 

• UNITY sponsors an annual UNITY Conference, one of the largest 
gatherings of Native American youth in the country. 

• UNITY affiliated youth councils are making positive differences in their 
communities. Programs such as after-school tutoring, cleaning houses of 
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elders, removing graffiti in their communities, cleaning tribal cemeteries 
and burial grounds are just a few examples of the positive activities of 
UNITY. 

While there are several initiatives that UNITY is currently developing, I 

would like to speak about two new programs that I believe have great 

promise; 

• Tribal Government Initiative - "Engaging Youth in Tribal 
Government": The purpose of this program is to develop a national 
awareness campaign to reach a broad range of Indian young people 
through the creation of a youth for tribal government program. It is our 
goal to establish a minimum of 85 programs in UNITY affiliated youth 
councils and schools. 

To date, we have received funding from the Administration for Native 
Americans (ANA) to coordinate a two-year project which will initially 
have 5-participating tribes. This sites will be established on the 
following reservations: Sault St. Marie tribe, the Ho Chunk Nation of 
Wisconsin, Fort Belknap Indian Community in Montana, Salt River 
Indian Community and Gila River Indian Community in Arizona. 

The project will commence at the upcoming national UNITY conference 
in Denver, CO on June 25, 1999. At this time I would like to extend and 
invitation to each Committee member to attend this conference. It is 
anticipated that the opening session of the conference will be devoted to 
establishing to goals and objectives of the program. In general, the 
primary goal is for youth to gain an understanding and appreciation for 
tribal government and to become informed, contributing members of 
their respective tribes, villages, and communities. 

• National Fitness Initiative - "Celebrate Fitness" 

UNITY is committed to launching a national fitness campaign for 
American Indians and Alaska Natives where the youth councils will 
serve as a catalyst for implementing this program. "Celebrate Fitness" 
will promote physical activity, sound nutrition, and healthy lifestyles. To 
date, both the National Congress of American Indians and the National 
Indian Education Association have adopted resolutions supporting our 
initiative. We hope to involve all 178 youth councils in 34 states that are 
affiliated with UNITY to promote and adopt fitness initiatives. 
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Importantly many of these vital programs are created and can be sustained 
only with the help and assistance of other organizations. Much like the work 
in my community, UNITY has also established partnerships with many 
organizations and entities. 

Some of the notable UNITY partners include: 

• The National Indian Education Association 

• Volunteer to End Tribal Youth Initiative 

• National Organization for Youth Safety, a Patnership with the U.S. 
Department of Transportation 

• University of Oklahoma Health Sciences Center and the National 
Campaign to Prevent Teen Pregnancy. 

• National Crime Prevention Council 

• National Mentoring Partnership Program. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, 1 sit before you honored to 
tell my story of my community and that of UNITY. I sit before you with the 
hope that my generation and those that follow will have more opportunities 
to succeed. That is my vision. However, I know that this cannot occur 
unless we have the support of the leaders of this country. 

The quote of President John F. Kennedy comes to mind when he said, "Ask 
not what your country can do for you, but what you can do for your 
country." To me this means that Indian youth have persevered for the past 
22 years through the direction of the UNITY Organization. We have done 
all we can for our country. We have endured a never ending list of social ills 
such as; Teenage Pregnancy, Diabetes, Suicide, Gang Violence, 
Assimilation, and Alcohol and Drug Abuse. We have endured through the 
blessings of UNITY, our ancestors, and the Great Spirit. Solutions through 
helpful programs have provided us with the means to do this. We have 
survived. That is what we have done for our country. Endurance could last 
forever, but it cannot last without the balance and harmony that is provided 
by these programs. So it is, that we the Indian youth of America, now ask 
you the question "what can our country do for us?" 

We have earned a fair response to this in honor of generations of hardship. 
Allow us to pose an answer to the question for you. Our country can join in 
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on this rebirth and we would like the Committee and the Congress to 

consider the following recommendations: 

• You have the power to appropriate money earmarked for many of these 
initiatives and we would like your support in ensuring that these 
programs succeed. 

• We would ask your support in providing greater direction to the federal 
agencies under your jurisdiction to emphasize development of youth 
related programs. Further, these programs should also be coordinated 
across the various agencies. 

• We would ask for your support and funding for the Indian Youth 
Initiative being developed through the Indian Health Service (IHS). 

• There is a great need for financial support for national non-profit Native 
American Organizations. While historically, emphasis has been placed 
on tribal self-determination, so often non-profit organizations are 
overlooked. We would ask your for your support for national programs, 
like UNITY, which serve as a vehicle for the collection of data and 
information and serve as a "think tank" to develop a national fi'amework 
to address issues facing Indian youth. 

• Importantly, Mr. Chairman, is to recognize Indian youth when 
considering budget and other policy matters and to support the 
partnerships that ARE working. Maybe that recognition could come in 
the form of a Congressional resolution supporting Indian Youth 
initiatives and providing an emphasis to federal agencies to support youth 
partnerships. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. I would be happy 

to answer and questions. 
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APPENDIX 


AKIMEL O’ODHAM/PEE-POSH YOUTH COUNCIL 
ORGANIZATIONAL PROFILE: 


In 1987, several young people in the Gila River Indian Community organized and formed 
the Akimel O’odham/Pee-Posh V'outh Council (Youth Council) out of concern for youth 
not being viewed as a high priority. The intent was to start a grass roots organization that 
would re-define youth and adult relationships by increasing the level of respect between 
the two. 

Establishing a voice inside the tribal structure and changing the relationships between the 
community and young people living in the community were identified as primary goals 
of the youth council. 

The motivation was there. The youth wanted to do something. With clear organizational 
focus, the youth council was charted in 1988 under the laws of the Gila River Indian 
Community Council. The youth council developed its own bylaws, adopted a 
constitution and secured articles of incorporation. 

To date, the youth council is responsible for bringing issues to and working with district 
and tribal leadership. Youth Council members are planning and implementing ways to 
increase youth involvement in the community. They are also managing community-wide 
projects like establishing Boys and Girls Clubs, Kids Voting and many more. 

GOALS: 

• to provide leadership training at the community level; 

• to provide an opportunity for the youth to acquire a greater knowledge of and 
appreciation for the tribal government political system through active 
participation in that system; 

• to educate the youth that they can participate within the current governmental 
system and make a positive change in their community; 

• to help the elected tribal officials solve problems and accomplish the goals of our 
community by working directly with the members of the youth council; 

• to serve the youth of the community by informing the elected tribal officials of the 
needs and wishes of the youth by planning and implementing social, educational. 
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cultural, community service and recreational activities for the youth; 

to allow youth council members to work with the elected tribal officials, 
departments, programs, schools, organizations to provide service and leadership 
opportunities; and 

to instill a feeling of positive self-worth and esteem, to teach teamwork and 
respect for the rights and property of others, to promote community pride and to 
eliminate potential negative influences among our future community leaders. 


ORGANIZATIONAL DELIVERY DESCRIPTION: 

The Akimel O’odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council is comprised of two members from 
each of the seven community districts and six at-large youth representatives. There 
are two ways a youth can be a candidate for a position on the youth council. A youth 
can be nominated by their respective district youth caucus at the tribe’s annual youth 
conference or a youth can declare themselves as a candidate. 

Potential youth council candidates must complete a written application stating why they 
are qualified to participate and fill out either a nominating petition and/or declaration of 
candidacy form. Present youth council members review the applications, interview 
candidates and make the final selections to be placed on the official ballot and youth 
candidates are elected during the tribe’s annual youth conference. 

ORGANIZATIONAL FACILITATION AND INTERVENTION 

SKILLS: 

Youth Council members are trained in the areas of: public speaking; communication; 
intra-personal relationships; self-esteem and discipline; effective writing skills; team- 
building skills; ethical standards; parliamentary procedures; assertiveness skills and 
conflict resolution skills (peer mediation). 

After completing the program’s training phase, youth council members are given the 
responsibility to oversee various community youth projects and attend various local, state 
and national meetings to network and interact with other tribal leaders and gain exposure 
to tribal issues. 

To this end, youth council members are charged with the task of presenting youth issues 
to tribal leaders. To accomplish this, youth council members meet and discuss issues 
among the young people in the community. 
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PAST INITIATIVES/ACCOMPLISHMENTS (1989 - 1996) 

During the past 10 years, the Akimel O'odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council has been 
successful in managing and administering programs to achieve the organization’s mission 
and goals. The Youth Council has coordinated 11 community youth leadership 
development conferences, conducted a series of youth projects and provided a 
mechanism through which youth have formally voiced their concerns at Gila River Indian 
Community Council Meetings and numerous other state and national forums. The Akimel 
O’odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council has amassed the following impressive track record in 
working with the Gila River Indian Community. 

• In 1989, the Akimel O’odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council participated in project 
called “Youth Can Make a Difference.” This project was an integral part of the 
American Indian/Alaska Native Youth 2000 campaign focusing on employment 
and self-sufficiency, improved literacy and education attainment, reduction in the 
incidence of teenage pregnancy, and lifestyles free from substance abuse. 
Successful outcomes of YOUTH 2000 included the following: 

(1) The National Agenda for American Indian/Alaska Native Youth was 
developed with input from member youth throughout the country and their 
supporters. Entitled, "The Healine Generation 's . . . Journey to the Year 2000. " 
the National Youth Agenda has 12 goals related to; spirituality, unity, 
environment, heritage, sovereignty, family, the individual, education, health, 
economy, sobriety and service. 

Of significant impact, was the Akimel O’odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council’s 
development of local youth strategies that will be used to implement the 12 goal 
areas of the National Agenda for American Indian/ Alaska Native Youth. 

(2) GRAD Night materials were developed for member youth councils to use in 
promoting chemical free celebrations during the prom and graduation season. The 
Akimel O’odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council has coordinated 10 Gila River Grad 
Night Celebrations honoring eighth graders and high school seniors, GRAD Night 
is an opportunity for parents, students, schools and the community to work 
together for a common goal — to celebrate graduation safely. 

• In June 1992, the Akimel O’odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council of Sacaton, Arizona 
was named the winner of the first Outstanding UNITY Youth Council award. The 
award recognizes one Youth Council which has shown extraordinary 
accomplishment based on the number and quality of the council’s programs as 
well as how the programs reflect UNITY’S goals for American Indian and Alaska 
Native Youth. 

• In 1993, the Akimel O’odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council was selected to 
participate in a business development project called Helping Our Own People 
Succeed (HOOPS). Members of the Cherokee Nation Tribal Youth Council in 
Tahlequah, OK and the Akimel O’odhani/Pee-Posh Youth Council learned how to 
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start, manage and operate a business. The HOOPS project was made possible 
through a grant from the Administration for Native Americans of the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, 

In 1993, the Akimel O’odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council succeeded in petitioning 
the Gila River Indian Community Council to make Kids Voting a part of all future 
tribal elections. The first Kids Voting loeal election component was introduced as 
part of the Gila Rivet Indian Community Tribal Election. Kids Voting curriculum, 
with the assistance of the Community’s teachers and leaders, was adapted to meet 
the needs of the tribal culture. This was the first voting experience for many 
adults who accompanied the more than 500 students to the polls on election day. 
The tribal leaders credited a 7% inerease in voter turnout to the Kids Voting 
program. 

In 1994, in response to the growing need to develop leadership skills within 
youth, the Akimel O’odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council started a mini-grant 
program. This program was designed to youth in each of the community districts 
of the Gila River Indian Community to devise youth oriented service projects, and 
to provide funds to see the projeet through to completion. The program, called 
Youth Empowerment for Service or Project (YES), started with the youth council 
looking for an innovative way to get young people in the community involved in 
activities. The program encouraged youth to come up with an idea for a project, 
develop the idea into a workable project, and then take it into the community. The 
goal of the youth council was to have at least one project completed in each 
district by the end of the fiscal year. 

In February 1995, Letha Lamb, a founding member of the Akimel O’odham/Pee- 
Posh Youth Council, testified before the U.S. Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
during a hearing on “Challenges Confronting American Indian Youth.” 

In August of 1995, Youth Council printed its first issue of the The Desert Wind, 
an eight-page paper highlighting activities of the Gila River Indian Community. 
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Manne Lasiloo 
4832 East Mineral Unit *5 
Phoenix. AriTona 85044 
(602) 785-0669 
E-Mail; LasilooSaol.com 

Areas of Knowledgr 

•Problem solving ability 'Prompt relations 

•Telemarketing experience 'Computer literate 

Work Expenence: 

Group Leader 

Boys and Girls Clubs of the GJa River - Komatke Branch 
•supervised and facilitated group discussions 
•maintained orderly environment 
•led groups in vanous activities 

lunior Staff 

Boys and Girls Clubs of the Gila River Komatke Branch 
•maintained clean working environment 
•carried out supervision of groups 
•trained Junior Staff 

Education; 

High School Diploma 
Mountain Pointe High School 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Activities and Awards: 

•Freshman and Junior Varsity Baseball 

•Volunteer, Natl Congress of American Indians Convention 

•Volunteer, Gila River Kids Voting Polling Site 

•Volunteer. 1* Gila River Elderly Day Festival 

•Youth of the Year. Boys and Girls Clubs of the Gila River 

•Volunteer, Gila River Inauguration Ceremony 

•Volunteer. 2”* Gila River Elderly Day Festival 

•Volunteer, G'la River Teen Fair 

•Volunteer. Gila River Elderly Community Service Projects 


•Networking experience 


Komatke, Arizona 
June 1997 - August 1997 


Komatke, Arizona 
June 1996 -March 1997 


May 1998 


1995-96 

1996 

1996 

1996 

1997 
1997 

1997 

1998 
1998 
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Memberships: 

*T reasurer, Akitnel O'cxlham/Pee-Posh Youth Council 1 995-96 

'President, Akimel O’odham/Pee-Posh Youth Council 1 997 Present 

*Member-At-Large, National UNITY Council Executive Committee 1 997-Present 

'Member, National Organizations for Youth Safety (N0Y5) 1 997-Present 

'Member, Natl Congress of American Indians Youth Commission 1 997-Present 

'Member, National Youth Network 1997-Present 

Conferences and Trainings 
1997-98 


'National UNITY Council Mid-Year Meeting ■ Washington, D C. 1997 

'National UNITY Conference - Phoenix. AZ 1 997 

'Youth Summit on Leadership - Atlanta, Georgia 1 997 

'National Congress of American Indians Convention Santa Fe, NM 1 997 

'UNITY Communications Seminar I - Scottsdale, AZ 1997 

'Natlon^d Organizations for Youth Safety AAeeting - Weuhington, D.C. 1998 

'National UNITY Council Mid-Year Meeting - Washmgton, D.C, 1 998 

'Combating Underage Drinking Focus Group Meeting - Washington, D.C 1998 
'UNITY Communications Semln^u II - Scottsdale, AZ 1 998 

Upcorrung events: 

'National Congress of American Indians Convention - Green Bay, WI 1 998 
'National Youth Network Conference - St. Louis, Ml 1 998 

'National UNITY Conference - Washington, D.C. 1 998 



Free Copy 
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vith Witn\j w-mv y’nr.r (.' 


Youth On Track! 

Emerging Youth Leadership Organize 
to Voice their Concerns 


■ he Youih Commusion aUo con- 
vened 3J ihe VCaI 55th Acnuil 
Scsvion in Myrtle Beich, South 
Carolina and had the oppottuni' 
tv tn :ncet sfcith different tribal leaders 
iHfniighoui ihr convention Ouriog one 
ot the Youth Commission sessions, 
young people had an opponunicy to have 
.1 Q A A session >*uh W Ron Allen. 

N'C Al President, Ernio Stevens Jr. 

NCM First Vice President, and JoAnn 
K ChLi>o. NCaI Executive Director. In 
ih's sL-'Moti, the youih 4skod questions 
that .iL'jl! wiih the President's Eaecuuve 
Order, Che future ui the NCAl Youth 
Ciimmission and other issue* facing 
Sjiise youth. 

W.lnu Mjnkillor also met with the 
Vinitli Cotrmssion She stressed the 
itnportiinoc ot gcUing Jn educatioo, I 
'c.tning your iraduion. end voicing your 
C'lrccr.hN. Ms Mankillcr also told the 
yiiucn iioc to he jfr.mJ of change and to 
View If as a good ihing, though most 
pcDpIv look ni change a> a Bad thing. 

M ihc vouth luncheon. .Mr Mykelti 
Wiiluimsoii Jjvc un ouistandmg keynote 
jJdr^ss to .il! i.hai .lien. led U wo> at 


this youth luncheon that awards were 
given to Outstanding Male and Female 
Elders, Menton, and Youth The award 
for Outstanding Female Elder went to 
Leona Thomas. Gila River Indian 
Community, and the Outstanding 
.Male Elder went to Chief 
Walulatum, Warm Spnngs 
Tribe. Female Mentor went 

to Jeri Bfunoc-Samson. 

Warm Spnngs Ttibc. and the 
Male Mentor went to Ivan 
Makii. Proideni of ihc SaI! 

Rivet Fhma-Mancopa Indian 
Community. Female Youth 
of ihe Year wem it> .Amy 
Reed. GiU River Indian 
Communiiv. and the Male 
Youth of die Year went to 
Frank Scludo from 
Alaska 

Two representatives were 
chosen to serve on the Youth 
CommisMOo. Interested can 
didates hud to go before an 
interview panel nnd wer'.- 
jsked four questions dealing 
with issuc' facing -V.jtivc 


Youth .iiiJ ihcir kiiiiwlcdtlc* ot NCAI 
I I he dune* lor ihc iwo reprcsciitadvo 
arc lo ensure the youihA »oice within 
I NCAI. lo voice (he concerns of Native 
youth ihroughoul Native America, to 
: proinoie the NCAI Youth Cum.Tiission 
and NCAI. attend all meetings set forth 
by NCaI. end to work closely with their 
respective iribal leaders to help them 
better understand tribal and national pol- 
itics 

The two teprcsentjiivc* selected were 
Hcicmj Andrews from the Salt Kuver 
Pimj-.M j.'iL opj Indi.in Community and 
■ Da.'ren Pedro from the Gila River Indian 
' Community 

Two alternates were selccicd- Victoria 
Quintero from the Gila Rjvcr Indian 
Community and Raymond Paddock from 
Alaska. This is the firai year that the 
Youth Commission has had the opportu- 
I nity (O have two rrpreKotatives on the 
j NCAI Youth Commission. The two rep- 
j reseniatives are looking forward to a full 
! vear ahead of them They are seeking 
overall suppon from their tribal leaden 
a« well .IS ill inbes 

I The Youth Commission i$ looking 
forwifd 10 working with the NCAI 
I Execuiivc Committee, staff, and tribal 
' leaders to ensure that youth continue to 
have j voice throughout Native Amcnca. 
For more information on the two repre 
I scnuitvcs. please conuct the NCAI 
I office. 
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TESTIMONY 
J. R. Cook 

Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
Hearing on Native American Youth Activities and Initiatives 
May 26. 1999 


My name is J. R. Cook. I am a member of the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma and have served as Executive 
Director of United National Indian Tribal Youth, Inc (UNITY) since its inception m 1976. On behalf of 
our trustees, staff, and all the youth who have been or who arc currently involved with UNITY, I thank the 
Members of the Committee for scheduling this very important hearing 1 would like to take this 
opportunity to share some information about UNITY' and two important initiatives we will soon be 
launching. 

UNITY has grown from a dropout prevention program in western Oklahoma to a national network 
organization promoting personal development, citizenship, and leadership among Native American youth. 
UNITY'S mission is to foster the spiritual, mental, physical, and social development of Amcncan Indian 
and Alaska Native youth and to help build a strong, unified, and self-reliant Native America through 
greater youth involvement More than 100,000 youth, advisors, and community members have been 
involved in UNITY since its founding, and many more have been influenced by its efforts. It is very 
rewarding to see many individuals who have participated in UNITY now in positions of leadership in the 
fields of medicine, law, education, and mbal government. 

Today, some 178 UNITY’ youth councils in 34 stales are sponsored by tribes, Alaska Native villages, high 
schools, colleges, and urban organizations and are committed to “making a difference" in their 
communities. Youth council members are actively involved m cultural preservation, environmental 
awareness, and community service projects as well as promoting healthy lifestyles. Youth council 
representatives work together through the National UNITY Council to share common concerns and address 
youth issues. 

UNITY has successfully launched a number of special initiatives and activities The American 
Indian/Alaska Native Youth 2000 campaign, coordinated by UNITY' and funded by the Administration for 
Native Amcncans, resulted in the development of a National Agenda for American Indian and Alaska 
Native Youth called “The Healing Generation’s Journey to the Year 2000." The Earth Ambassador 
program prepared Native American youth to become spokespersons on behalf of Mother Earth. Successful 
national public awareness campaigns utilizing posters and public service announcements included "Healthy 
Lifestyles," "War Against Alcohol Abuse," and “Choose Tradition. Not Addiction." 

The negative socioeconomic statistics plaguing Native communities are well known. Native American 
youth understand them in a very personal way • they live them Youth participating in UNITY are ready to 
stop talking about the problems They arc eager to combine their energies and talents to "make a positive 
and lasting difference" in their communities. 

UNITY recognizes that youth represent the futures of Indian nations. Alaska Native villages, and tnbal 
governments. And yet, many youth arc disillusioned with government or do not understand much about it. 
This IS not a problem unique to native America, indeed it is a national trend However, because of their 
relatively small population and limited voting power. Native Amcncans. and particularly tnbal 
communities, stand to lose a great deal more - their culture, land base, economics, and ability to govern 
themselves as sovereign nations. 
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UNITY Prepares to Launch Two National Native Youth Initiatives 

UNITY IS pleased to announce two new initiatives designed to strengthen and develop Native communities 
m the new millennium. They will be launched during the 1999 National UNITY Conference which will 
lake place June 25-29 in Denver. Engaging Youth in Tribal Government, with primary funding from the 
Administration for Native Americans, is a two-year tribal governance project Its goal is to increase the 
number of American Indian and Alaska Native youth who will be prepared to efTectively serv e and support 
their tribal/village governments. For this to be accomplished, they need to understand, appreciate, and 
become involved with their tnbal governments. 

The project will consist of two major components: (1) a comprehensive public awareness campaign, and 
(2) a flexible, non-school educational program to be undertaken by local youth councils which combines 
knowledge acquisition w ith direct involvement with tnbal governments and communities. Officials of five 
tribal governments have agreed to participate in the pilot phase of the project: Sault St. Mane Tnbc of 
Chippewa Indians (Michigan), Ho Chunk Nation (Wisconsin). Fort Belknap Indian Community (Montana), 
and Salt River Pima Mancopa Indian Community and Gila River Indian Community (Arizona). 

UNITY will also be launching a national fitness initiative for American Indians and Alaska Natives called 
Celebrate Fitness' European diseases, foods, and sociopolitical forces have wTeaked havoc on Native 
Americans over the past century. Diabetes, high blood pressure, and obesity are rampant. Celebrate 
Fitness' will promote increased physical activity, sound nutntion. and healthy lifestyles. Following a 
national awareness campaign will be implementation at the local level, ^'outh w ill serve as the catalyst for 
generating interest, excitement, and participation. In addition, youth will be the conduit for reaching out 
and involving all age groups in their respective communities Resolutions supporting the fitness initiative 
have been approved by the National Congress of American Indians and the National Indian Education 
As.sociation. Surgeon General David Satcher has also issued a statement of support. All that is standing in 
the way of moving forward with this initiative is the lack of financial support 

fhe C'ommiltcc's support for these initiatives will be greatly appreciated. Also, I ask the Committee to 
support the Initiative for American Indian and Alaska Native Children and )outh and Executive Order, 

This would mandate federal agencies to develop programs for our children and youth as well as provide for 
coordination of efforts 

Partnerships and Funding Critical for Success 

Tliese two initiatives arc broad-based and will reap long-term results for tribes, villages, and communities. 
U NITY and the members of its affiliated youth councils can not. howev er, do it alone. Pannerships and 
funding are paramount for ongouig success. Over the years. UNITY has worked w ith a wide variety of 
organizations. In addition to tribes, Alaska Native villages, high schools, colleges, and urban Indian 
organizations, our partners include National Indian Education Association, Youth Serv ice America. 
National Mentoring Partnerships, National Crime Prevention C'ouncil. National Organizations on Youth 
Safety, MADI), Recovery Network, Prevention Through Service Alliance, Close Up, “Volunteer to Fnd 
Tribal Youth Violence Initiative” National Partners, and National Institute on Drug Abuse. 

Funding is critical. While we work with and encourage tribes and local organizations to invest financially 
in their youth, not all do , and not all can Monies are needed for UNITY’S coordinating efforts to ensure 
iliat the network of youlJi councils engages youth in relevant and positive activities, provides training for 
adv isors and timely materials, and maintains a national voice on issues deemed of highest importance to 
Native youth. Funds are especially needed for staffing, technology, materials, and trav el to local 
communities. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want you and the Committee to know about the upcoming National UNITY Conference at 
the Hyatt Regency Tech Center in Denver. From all mdicadocs, the attendance will exceed 1 .200 youth 
(ages 1 5-24) and their advisors. On Monday, June 28, there will be twelve forums. Youth will be making 
recommendations to address key issues they idendfied at their mid-year meeting; alcohol and substance 
abuse, teen gangs and violence, teen pregnancy, hentage and culture, environment, sovereignty, racial 
issues, education, HIV/STDs, fitness and nutrition, and community service. The forums would afford an 
excellent opportunity for the Committee to receive input from a significant cross section of Native 
American youth. On behalf of the trustees, staff, and members of UNITY youth councils, 1 am requesting 
that the Committee designate a representative to attend this particular session of the national conference, 
offer a message, and invite submission of the recommendations from the forums for inclusion in this 
hearing’s official record. 

Thank you for your commitment to Native American youth. 
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The NJational 

American Indian Business Leaders (AIBL) Program 
Testimony For 

Native American Youth Activities fr Initiatives 

Good morning Senator Campbell and other distinquished members of the 
Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs. It is with great honor and 
seriousness that I present myself and my testimony to you. 

My name is Paula Healy, I am an enrolled member of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, 
however I live with my husband and family on the Fort Belknap Indian 
Reservation in Fort Belknap, Montana. I am currently pursing a Masters In 
Communjty and Economic Development from Mew Hampshire University and 
serve as the President of the American Indian Business Leaders' NJational 
Student Advisory Board. I am here today to visit with you regarding the merits 
of the American Indian Business Leaders (a.k.a. AIBL) Program. 

I believe that to understand the challenges and opportunities facing American 
Indian youth and their future opportunities, we must also understand the 
social, economic and educational conditions under which we as Amencan Indian 
people live. For instance, many of our American Indian college students today 
are first generation participants in higher education, and those who do attend 
college are a very small percentage of the overall Indian youth population. 

According to the Solidarity Foundation's 1996-97 study of mainly reservation- 
based college students, explanations offered for a high college drop-out rate 
include lack of self-esteem, poor quality of secondary schools, a troubled home 
life, or parents that did not encourage students to excel. Alcoholism was 
overwhelmingly chosen as the single greatest problem affecting their home 
communities, followed by drug abuse, and then unemployment. 
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In essence, I believe that building reservation leadership holds the key to 
increasing higher education participation so that we may stimulate a tribal 
community’s economic productivity subsequently breaking the pernicious cycle 
of federal dependency. Leaders must be identified and trained, building upon 
the Indian principle of learning by doing. The correlation is clear between 
knowledge, belief, and learning to that of purpose, service, doing, and results. 
The underlying basis for a successful Indian leader builds from Indian culture, 
and does not sacrifice Indian identity. 

Being a member of AI8L for the past four year^, I believe AIBL is the answer to 
helping our young people face the challenges of tomorrow, it provides us with 
equitable opportunities for success, and helps us develop the ability to walk and 
compete within two separate worlds. 

AIBL is designed to stimulate the entrepreneurial spirit and leadership skills in 
our American Indian youth to support tribal economic development efforts 
across the United States. AIBL accomplishes its program objectives through 
chapter organization and development at the student and professional levels. 
AIBL Student Chapters are designed to provide peer support, leadership and 
mentonng opportunities, career guidance, business networking connections, 
and internship placement opportunities. Student chapters provide an 
“extended family" support system to help students facilitate the transition of 
being away from home while attending school. 

In only five years, AIBL has organized 34 post-secondary student chapters 
across the LL5.; sixteen at the tribal college level and the remaining eighteen at 
the university level; it has also organized se\'en high school chapters and two 
elementary student chapters. With an active presence in fifteen states, AIBL’s 
current student membership is four hundred plus. 
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I believe that AIBL is a strong advocate of leadership development and 
experiential education, as both rejuvenate ancient and highly successful 
American Indian educational techniques, breaking down the barriers between 
formal and informal education. In fact, similar to the U.5. Information Agency's 
Fulbright Fellowships (which has mentored such notables as Anwar Sadat and 
Margaret Thatcher), I believe that as a national organization, AIBL has the 
ability to motivate the best and the brightest. 

AIBL provides hope and gives direction to Its members for future orientation, 
showing us as students that we have choices and we have the ability to fulfill 
our dream(s). It provides us with a means to be successful, increasing our skills 
through leadership training and culturally appropriate career development 
activities. 

Today, I know that AIBL’s main barrier in continuing its efforts is lack of 
capacity-building resources. AIBL has identified the organizational structure 
and support materials needed for Its program. However, this organization that 
serves a tremendous economic development gap within Indian Country is in 
critical need of the financial ability to put its plans into action. AIBL has the 
vision and the strate^ and in addition to placing money in prevention, 
counseling, or recreation for youth, I think it would be wise to try nurturing or 
planting the seeds of economic revolution. Given adequate financial support, I 
would be excited to see what our own youth can do to create businesses an 
economic solutions that fiKe Indian Country. 

1 hope this committee will take the initiative to explore this option for our 
youth. Thank you for your time and I %vish you the best in the job that you do 
for Indian peopie and America. 
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The National American Indian Business Leaders 
(AIBL) 

Program FACTS.... 


Orginizcd it the nitlonil level in October 1995; headqujrtertd it iti founding 
institution, in The Universtfy of Mofitinj’s GilUgher Business Building. 

Governed by in seven member boerd of directors, i tnehe member netioful 
idvisory boird, and b advised by The American Indian Higher Education 
Consortium; a majority of the board of directors and advisory board members are 
American Indian tribal leaders; educators; business keders; and elders; 

Founded on four basic principles; (1) Education; (2) Ei^nence; (I) leadership; and 
(A) Culture; 

Has established and organized thirty-four post-sccondaiy student chapters across 
the United States; swteen at the tribal college level and the remaining eighteen at 
the unhenlty level; has established seven high Khool chapters and tivo elementary 
student chapters; current student membership Is four-hundred pha; 

b in the process of organizing twenty plus Professional Chapters across the United 
SUtes; 

Ten of AlBl*s student chapten have established a bus*ncss on their respective 
campuses through the guidance of AIBl't National Program to pin practicjl insight 
into raising capftal and running a small business. Sax of those businesses are 
located on an Indian reservation subsequently stimulating the local tnbal 
economics; 

Has destped and developed profcsstorul program materials to support its program 
objectives including two bro^ures; an internship handbook for students and 
employers; a resume ptde; tnbal business plan pidetincs; a small business idea 
ptde; a natsonal scholarship pide; and a student and proftssional database; 

Through its internship program. AIBl has placed ninety-three percent of its student 
membrnhipthat participated in this program. fHty-nine percent of these students 
M«rc placed in internships iMthIn a tnbal community subsequently stunulating local 
tnbal economies; 

Worb dosety mth other National Indian orpnuations to avoid duplication of 
semccs. Some of these orpnizations include, but arc not Nmitcd to: The 
Amencan Indian Higher Education Consortium; The Council of Energy Resource 
Tribes: The National Indian Education Association: The National Indian Business 
Association: The National Center For American Indian Enterprise Development The 
First Nations Development Institute; the Tribal Business Information Centers; 
AmcrKjns Indiins m Science and Engineering Society; Bureau of Indian Afbtrs' 
Department of Economic Development and Office of Indian Education; and 
AfRliated Tribes of The Northwest Indians, to name a frw; 


UpihioJ May 20,1999 
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AIBL PROGRAMS ACnvmES & EVENTS: 


AlBt. Student Chipttn; AIBL student duptors are designed to provide peer 
support, kadershtp/mentonn; opportunities, career ^Idancc, business networtong 
connectsons, and internship placenMnt opportunities. Student chapters provide an 
'eetended ^smlty’ support system to help students Acilitatt the transition of being 
away from home white attending school 

AIBL Profiutional Chapters: AIBL professional chapters are designed to provide 
AIBL with a professional resource bureau to assist students with their professlotul 
growth and development; serve as roie models and mentors; to provide internship 
and job placement opportunities for students members and to be conference 
activity spealcers. 

Scholarships: AIBL’s National Program nuintains a database and publishes a 
Scholarship Resource Guide for graduate and undergraduate scholarship resources. 

Intemshlp/Carcer Placement Program: AIBL serves as a national cieaiinghouse for 
members seebng summer, cooperative, and career employment It also serves to 
provide pnvatefcorporate business. Tribal, State, and Federal Government entities 
with access to talented American Indian employment candidates. 

Academic Competitions: AIBL sponsors a National Tribal Business Plan Competition 
and will impleinent a National Advertising Competition In 1999 where students 
compete for scholarship dollars to help offset the cost of their education. 

National Conference: This is an annual conference which provides plenary 
presentations, panel discussions, and workshaps that focus on contemporary 
themes surrounding Indun business and tribal economic development issues. All 
conference activities Include a component that addresses the American Indian 
cultural value system. 

National American Indun Career Iiutitute: This activify is dcslgiwd to bring Indian 
students together with prospective employers for job placement opportunities. 

AIBL also sponsors a Cultural Sensitivty worbhop for participating career fair 
employers to address issues of retention and successful student ptacerrunt within 
non*lndian firms. 

Leadership Academy: Provides students with leadership training, concentrating on 
such areas as Learning to Lead; Effective Team Leadership: Teambuilding 
Techniques; Effective Decision MaUng Goal Setting Conflict Resolutson: Managing 
ty American Indun Cultural Values; Building ScIf'Esteem/SelfWOrth: etc. 

International Program: Provides students w4th an opportunity to participate in an 
all expense paid, six week, international educational and Internship experience, as 
well as the opportunity to market products and services abroad. 

chapter Small Business Program; This program provides AIBL student chapters 
with business development support and access to a Revolving loan Fund so that 
chapters may borrow start up money to begin chapter run and operated businesses. 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

BY 

DANIEL N. LEWIS, CHAIRMAN- 
NATIVE AMERICAN NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
BOYS & GIRLS CLUBS OF AMERICA 
May 26, 1999 


InirodBCtioo 

Good morning. Thank you for inviting me to testify before you today about 
juvenile crime in Indian Country and the value of Boys & Girls Clubs of America 
(B&GCA) in addressing juvenile crime and the developmental needs of Native youth. 1 
speak to you as the Chairman of B&GCA's Native American National Advisory 
Committee. The purpose of this committee is to provide leadership, insight on Native 
American values and culture, and guidance as B&GCA expands its services to Clubs 
serving Indian Country. We want to assure the greatest possible benefit for Native 
American and Alaska Native youth and their families. 

Indian Tribes have displayed incredible resilience whenever their nght to self- 
determination and self-governance is threatened by external actions taken or proposed by 
federal and state governments or as a result of court decisions. Internal threats to tribal 
sovereignty, however, are matters not widely discussed or even acknowledged. Left 
unchecked, these internal threats, such as those posed by juvenile delinquency, can slowly 
erode a tribe's right of self-determination and self-govemaiKc. 
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The purpose of (his testimony is to examine the potential threat that juvenile 
delinquency has on tnbal sovereignty, and to examine how some tnbes are acting to address 
this growing problem in a positive way by starting Boys & Girls Clubs. 

Juvenile Delinquency 

I Jist year the United States Senate Committees on Indian Affairs and Judiciary held 
a joint hearing concerning gang activity within Indian Country. Mr. Kevin V. Di Gregory, 
Deputy Assistant Attorney General, Criminal Division, testified that *...law enforcement 
reports and anecdotal information do suggest several trends in youth violence and criminal 
activity in Indian Country: 

1 ) juveniles account for an increasing percentage of all serious crimes committed in Indian 
Country; 

2) juveniles are offending at younger ages; 

3) gang members in Indian Country frequently commit violent offenses and engage in 
crimes for profit; 

4) gang members will not hesitate to confront and attack law enforcement officers (citation 
omitted)."' 

Di Gregory went on to state that "A 1994 Bureau of Indian Affairs Division of Law 
Enforcement survey identified more than 181 active gangs on or near Indian Country. A 
follow-up study in 1997, with 132 participating tribes, estimates 37S gangs with 
approximately 4,6S0 gang members on or near Indian Country.’ 
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It was hardly surprising that the Executive Contmittee for Indian Country Law 
Enforcement Improvements began its report by stating that, 'There is a public safety crisis 
in Indian Country."’ The report examines the current state of law enforcement in Indian 
Country and the options for improving public safety and criminal justice in Indian Country. 
The report recommends that (I) a substantial infusion of resources into Indian Country law 
enforcement is essential, and (2) the delivery of law enforcement services must be 
consolidated and improved.’ The appendix to the report highlights specific criminal justice 
problems in Indian Country, such as: juvenile delinquency and gang activity, sexual and 
physical abuse of children, and substance abuse in Ittdian Country. 

While the report brings long overdue attention to the public safety and criminal justice 
problems in Indian Country, its value is diminished by the fact that no attention was given 
to the role that positive youth programs can play in preventing high-risk behavior. 

Mote jails, more officers, and more coordination among federal and tribal law 
enforcement are sorely needed. But focusing solely on how additional resources can be used 
to "create an effective police presence, to investigate major crimes in Indian Country, and 
to augment law enforcement management, administration, and oversight functions" is a one- 
sided approach to the public safety crisis in Indian Country. Rather than spending all of our 
time and resources getting prepared for what we expect to be the next crop of troubled youth, 
our generation should also be investigating ways in which we can build strong, sustainable, 
and vigorous programs that will improve their lives. 
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Boys & Girls Clubs io Indian Country 

Thousands of young people in Indian Country now have a positive, healthy place to go 
for recreation, thanks to perseverance and dedication of parents, tribal governments, and 
other concerned adults to start Boys & Girls Clubs on or near Indian lands. The youth being 
served by these Clubs are growing in personal skills and leadership, attd are increasing in 
knowledge and pride about their cultural heritage and traditions. On one reservation, local 
law enforcement, accustomed to arresting a new crop of l2-year-old$ for alcohol use on a 
regular basis, reports that arrests have declined considerably since the Boys & Girls Club 
opened 

This exciting new initiative in Indian Country grows out of a 1 2-year successful team 
effort by the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and Boys & Girls 
Clubsof Amcrica(B&GCA). In I987,HUD‘sOfriccofPubIic and Indian Housing launched 
an initiative with B&GCA to establish Boys & Girls Clubs in public housing communities 
across (he country. It was hoped that these Clubs would benefit youth residing in public 
housing, who are particularly at risk for alcohol and other drug use, health problems, 
pregnancy, crime, violence, delinquency, and failure in school. The Clubs did indeed help 
these disadvantaged young people. A 3-year independent evaluation study by Columbia 
University confirmed ihai clubs in public housing significantly reduce juvenile crime and 
drug activity, while improving the quality of life for children and their families. 

Responding to similar problems among Native American youth, HUD's OfHce ofNative 
American Programs (ONAP) initialed an aggressive plan to help Irtdian housing authorities 
and tribes explore the feasibility of starting Boys & Girls Clubs. With support and technical 
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assistance from ONAP and B&GCA, Native American communities are building youth 
programs that are improving the lives of their children (See attached map of existing Boys 
& Girls Clubs in Indian Country). 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) is now hoping to start an initiative to support 
Boys & Girls Gubs in Indian Country. The idea of a partnership between Boys & Girls 
Clubs of America and BLA came out of discussions between Kevin Gover, Assistant 
Secretary -Indian Affairs, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and B&CX^A staff at last year's B&GCA 
Congressional Breakfast. BIA is proposing, in partnership with B&GCA, a program of 
training, technical assistance, and direct finartcial support to start Boys & Girls Clubs onsite 
at BIA schools. Over a two-year period, BIA is seeking S3 million to provide such 
assistance to 1 0 pilot schools, with the ultimate goal of establishing 30 Clubs. It it my hope 
that this committee will support BlA’s request to serve the next generation of Native youth. 

Forging a New Path 

Here are the stories of six Indian clubs that have successfully faced the challenge. 
Working with tribal and private sector partners in their communities, these clubs are the 
leaders in providing positive alternatives and better futures for Indian and Alaska Native 


youth. 
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Tyoaek Unit of the Boys & Girls CInbs of Greater Anchorage 
Tyonek, AK 

Tyonek, which means "little chief," is a niral village of 1 30- 1 SO Athabascan Indians. 
Village residents call themselves Tebughna, which means "beach people." Tyoaek, about 40 
miles from Anchorage on the shores of Cook Inlet, is accessible only by airplane attd barge. 

The Tyonek Boys & Girls Club began in 1993, thanks to the efTotls of concerned 
parents who were looking for a safe, fun place for their children. An initial group of six 
volunteers really helped make the Club happen. The volunteers worked originally to start the 
Club under the umbrella of the Kenai Boys & Girls Club. The Club also worked with the 
Cook Inlet Housing Authority to apply for a HUD Public and Indian Housing Drug 
Elimination Grant. The two have developed a positive working relationship, and the housing 
authority has generously agreed to provide atmual financial support for the Chib with funds 
from its NAHASDA block grant. 

In I99S, a VISTA volunteer came to Tyonek and helped the fledgling Club establish 
a more formal relationship with the Boys & Girls Clubs of Greater Anchorage, with whom 
Tyonek is still afliliated. Representatives from the Boys & Girls Clubs of Greater 
Anchorage have made a concerted effort to listen to the Tyonek community and respect their 
opinions about the services needed. The VISTA volunteer, Lisa Stevenson, eventually 
became the Club's Branch Manager. As an outsider, she had to gain the trust of community 
residents. The difference came, she says, as "the tribe saw the change in the kids. Parents say 
the attitudes of their children are more positive. They see the success and then they are drawn 
to the program. The Club is geared toward what the conununity wanted." 
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The Club has made a dilTercricc in ihc community. According to Emil McCord, the 
Club's first Unit Director. "There was a feeling ofhope when the Club opened. The kids had 
something that really belonged to them.* Club members contribute to the community in 
many ways. Club members volunteer as reading and math tutors at the school, help run a 
fundraising carnival for the church, assist elders in the village, and plan and operate the youth 
subsistence camp when Tyonek is the host. Two teen aides work part-time in the Club 
teaching arts and crafts, playing with the younger children, and helping clean up. For one of 
the aides, her work helped her realize how her efforts made her a role model to her younger 
sister and other young Club members. 

In addition to sports and Boys & Girls Clubs of Amenca youth development 
programs, the Club supports a number ofcultural programs, such as Native Youth Olympics 
traimng, beading, a talking circle, and a drum group. Club members built their drum 
themselves from a cottonwood tree, and now perform proudly for Tyonek visitors and in 
other villages. An annual highlight for Club members is the traditional fishing subsistence 
camp with other area villages. Youth learn the salmon fishing techniques of their ancestors 
and dry the fish for distribution to the elders in the camp's host village. 

The Club started in a 1,200-square foot building owned by the village. The local 
school allows the Club to use its gym and outdoor fields. This building has served the Club 
well to start-up. but is now crowded with donated equipment and its many members. Every 
youth in the village is a Club member. 

To help provide more space, the Tyonek Traditional Council donated a bigger 
building for the Club a few years ago. While it had no funds budgeted for renovation, the 
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Club it renovating the building with donations of supplies and labor from village residents. 
In addition, a group of mitsionaries from Mississippi has traveled to T yonek for the past two 
summers to complete critical tasks such as reinforcing the ceiling and installing new floors. 
The Gub moved into its new home in Spring 1999. 

The Tyooek Boys & Girls Gub has been so well-received at meeting the unique 
needs of rural Alaska, that it is now serving as a model for a statewide expansion effort 
acfosa Alaska. The Gub described below is an example of that expansion. 

Katmai UbH of the Boys tt Glrb dabs of Greater Aachorage 
Nakaek, AK 

The doonoftbe Katmai Boys & Girls Club first opened in April l998intheNaknek 
Civic Center building, which is operated by the Naknek Village Council. The Club, a unit 
of the Boys & Girls Gubs of Greater Anchorage, serves three communities in the area with 
a combined population of more than 1,000 people. Nakndc, the original Club location, it 
separated from South Naknek by the mile-wide Naknek River, and Grom King Salmon by 5 
miles of road. Mote than 45,000 vitilon pass through King Salmon each year on their way 
to the Katmai National Monument, for which the Boys & Girls Club in named. 

The Club’s home is the Naknek Civic Center, a building with 1,100 square feet of 
space that is shared between the Gub, bingo, the tribal health service, and other community 
functions. The building includes a full-size gym, racquetball court, bowling alley, and snack 
bar. Among the Club’s 1 80 members, the most successful programs are summer softball, the 
Ultimate Journey, summer day camp, basketball camp, and swimming. The kids are having 
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fun and they're safe", says one teenage Club member from Naknek. "hanging out and 
playing ball is more fun than getting in trouble " 

Many organizations in the community provide valuable support to the Boys & Club. 
The Sockeye Swim League developed a program to promote recreational swimming, water 
safety, and competitive swimming for Club members. A representative from the Bristol Bay 
Borough Police teaches a popular crafts class once week. The Alaska Department of Social 
Services provides anti-drug and alcohol programs. Other supporters include the Bristol Bay 
Borough School District, Camai Health Clinic, the local Suicide Prevention Program, the 
Bristol Bay Borough government, and local churches. 

As the Club has emerged, donations from local airlines have been very helpful in 
transporting youth between the communities. However, transportation of South Naknek 
youth across the river to the Club in Naknek remains a challenge. Other challenges include 
filling vacant jobs at the Club, publicizing Club events (the three communities lack a local 
newspaper), and sharing space at the Civic Center. The Club's biggest strength is parent 
support and volunteer participation. "Your Club will be successful if you have adults there 
that care, even if you don't have a great deal of money," says Apnl Pruitt, Unit Director. 

The Katmai Boys & Girls Club is just the beginning of a strategy to serve the youth 
of Naknek, South Naknek, and King Salmon. Katmai plans to open a sub-unit in King 
Salmon in Spring 1999 at the World War ll-era King Salmon Air Force Base, which was 
closed in 1993. In South Naknek, an old elementary school is being remodeled so that Club 
extension services can be provided there. 
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Boys & Girit aab of Cbebea 
Cbclsca,OK 

Like many small ninl towns, Gtelsea, Oklahoma has not historically had much to 
offer its energetic youth outside of school. A 1993 survey found that community youth had 
few structured or recreational activities, the lack of which had contributed to a rise in 
substance abuse and delinquent behavior. 

With help 6om the Housing Authority of the Delaware Tribe of Indians, housing 
residentB, B&GCA field staff, and concerned Chelsea citizens, and aided by a HUD Youth 
Sports Program grant, the Club received its official charter in July 1994. 

The Club has since become a welcome haven for local youth, serving more than 400 
members. Approximately 8S percent of Club members are Native American. Because the 
Club is not located on a reservation, the Chelsea Boys & Girls Club is unusually diverse. 
Members come from a variety of family backgrounds, including single parent, stepparent, 
foster parent, and two-parent homes. Community members believe that the Club's 
encouragement of diversity is a very welcome quality. At the Club, "Kids arc developing a 
new attitude,” says Randy Keller, executive director. 

The people of Chelsea and the housing authority have consistently demonstrated their 
commitment and support for the Club. This cooperative spirit helped make possible the 
grand opening of the Club's new 1 0,000-square-foot facility in November 1 996. The facility 
is named in honor of the former Chief of the Delaware Tribe, the late Lewis B. Ketcham. 

The Club weaves ceremonial activities and traditional cultural enrichment into its 
programming, which features a variety of athletic and social programs, including: 
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• P.L.A.Y. Daily Challtages. A Club member won a trip to the Olympic 
Summer Games in Atlanta through the Jackie Joyner-Kersee World Class 
Challenge 

• The L'ltimatc Journey, an environmental education program. 

• SMART Moves, a substance abuse prevention program. 

• Youth of the Year. Chelsea was chosen to host the 1996 State 
competition for the Oklahoma Area Council of Boys & Girls Clubs. 

• Coffee Talk, a weekly roundtable for female youth 

• Boys to Men, a parallel discussion group for male youth, and 

• A Whole New World, a program for teenage girls, recently won a 
national Honor Award for Program Excellence in the Southwest Region. 

The Club also has gained recognition from B&GCA as an Outreach Partner by 
increasing its membership by more than 10 percent each year. 

The Chelsea Club thrives on its innovation and energy. 'Its success it due to our 
extensive community involvement,* says Keller. The Club has formed strong working 
partnerships with the Delaware Housing Authority, the Northeast Oklahoma Rural Electric 
Cooperative, and the Chelsea Volunteer Fire Fighters, among others. ’Build it and they will 
come,* has become the rallying cry for Club supporters. 

Gila River and Sacaton Branches of (he Boys & Girts Club of the East Valley 
Komatke and Sacaton, AZ 

The Boys & Girls Club of the East Valley, Gila River Branch, is located in the Gila 
River Indian Community 30 miles southwest of Phoenix. The Gila River Indian Community, 
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population 9.S00. is home to the Pima (Akimel C^odam) and Maricopa (Pee Posh) Tribes. 
The Pima Maricopa is the third largest tribe in Arizona. 

The Gila River Branch in Komatke are under the umbrella of the Boys & Girls Club 
of the East Valley. The first Gila River Branch Gub is housed in a previously vacant 
building that was part of a former Catholic missionary school built in 1 899. The building is 
leased to the tribe by the local Catholic diocese. In January 1 9%, Intel Corporation sent work 
crews of volunteers to assist with building renovations. 

The Club opened in July 1996 and serves more than 360 members. The revitalization 
of the school as a Club facility has 'breathed life back into the Gila River community.” 
according to the Gila River Indian Community Governor, Mary V. Thomas. The Club is 
viewed by the community as a stepping stone toward improving the lives of its young 
people. 

The Club is proud of its game room, a food service area that can also be used as a 
concession stand during sporting events, a gym. meeting rooms, and a computer and 
educational center. The Gub recently opened a teen center that provides youth ages 1 3 and 
up with their own room for activities. 

The youth are what make the Club special. The youth are the future leaders for Gila 
River,” says Chilo Figueroa, Gila River branch chief 

The youth of the Gila River Indian Community got their second Boys & Girls Club 
on September IS, 1997. The new Sacaton Branch of the Boys & Girls Gub of the East 
Valley had a fantastic first year with over 400 members. The Sacaton Branch serves youth 
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on the east side of the reservation, while the original tvanch in Komalke serves youth on the 
west side. 

Boys & Giris Club of Ibc Eastern Shoshone Tribe 
Fort Washakie, Wyoming 

The Boys & Girls Club of the Eastern Shoshone Tribe, located in the town of Fort 
Washakie. The Club opened its doors in May 1997 to fill a void in positive activities for 
community youth. The Club currently serves 280 youth, most of whom are Native 
Americans. The Wind River Reservation, home to the Eastern Shoshone and also the 
Nocthem Arapaho Tribe, is a place of diverse geography. In the east there are high sage 
prairies and near-desert conditions. In the west are the Rocky Mountains. 

Sports are very popular at the Club. The Club sponsors several sports teams, such 
as basketball, softball, and soccer. The NIKE Leadership and Swoosh Clubs are very 
popular. In 1 997, the Club received a B&GCA Reviving Baseball in Inner Cities (RBI) grant 
to purchase equipment and uniforms for a baseball program. For over 20 years, there had 
been no baseball program on the reservation. For many kids, this was their first opportunity 
to leam the game. "A lot of the kids are surprised at what they’ve accomplished through the 
prognun,* says Executive Director Ted Thayer. Seven teams in the area traveled all over 
Wyoming to compete. 

Members also enjoy academic and leadership programs, such as Power Hour!, the 
Torch Club, and Youth of the Year. For members ages 14 to 1 7, the Club provides the Job 
Awareness Program, which helps the youth investigate various career paths. Another Club 
program is the Mock Trial, where youth visit the tribal courthouse to take part in a 
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make-believe juvenite crime trial. Court stafT volunteer their time to create cases to try in the 
mock court. They also teach Club kids how to act as judge, jury members, lawyers, and 
witnesses. 

Keeping culture alive is important at the Club. The Club has a strong arts artd crafts 
program, with a focus on pottery making. Several Oub youth raised the money in 1997 to 
build their own drum. For the past two HaHoweens, Dub teens have hosted a haunted house 
and Halloween Carnival with community agencies to raise funds. The Clifo has also held 
yard sales, car washes, atul dinrters. The Club now supports a drum group and a dance group 
with some of the proceeds. 

Club members enjoy field trips to a bowling alley and swimming pool off the 
reservation. ‘We try to give them exposure to other places, to see the world outside the 
reservation,* says Thayer. To get around, the Club is fortunate to have a 63-passenger bus 
donated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and a 1 2-passenger bus given by the tribal council. 

Club members atKl staff are excited about their first 2 years, and are looking forward 
to the many possibilities ahead for fiin, friendship, and growth. 

Lapwai Unit of the Valley Boys & Girb Club, Inc. 

Lapwal, Idaho 

The first Boys & Girls Club in Idaho’ s Indian Country opened its doors on June 22, 
1998 with great success! Forty youth showed up that fust morning at the Lapwai Unit of the 
Valley Boys and Girts Club on the Nez Perce Reservation. By afternoon, there were SO kids; 
2 days later, 170. The Dub now has a membership of 224. 
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The Nez Perce Reservation in north centra) Idaho is )ioine to 1,800 enrolled tribal 
members and 17,867 non-members. Steep-sided canyons, mountains, and praine lands on 
top of plateaus make up the landscape. Before the Boys & Girls Club was started, the 
reservation lacked enough youth activities. 

Club members meet in a Church of God building in downtown Lapwai. The Club has 
an arts and crafts room, gym, computer lab, games area, and office. Kids who used to be 
bored living in a small town now have many activities to choose from at the Boys & Girls 
Club. The Club is starting a Torch Club and Power Hour! time with tutors from Lewis and 
Clark State College. Other special activities have been trips to go rollerskating, swimming, 
and to play laser tag. 

Summer at this brand new Club was a wet one. Over 200 kids from the Valley Boys 
& Girls Club swam and splashed at the Wild Waters Park in Couer D’Alene. The Lapwai 
Unit held an ‘'H20’ day in a local park that included trips down the slip-n-slide, squirt gun 
fights, and a dunking booth. 

Unit Director Josh Eckert is planmng a retreat and campouts for this fall. Other plans 
include Nez Perce language classes, drug/alcohol education activities, sports tournaments, 
storytelling by tribal elders, and a special Teen Center at the Club. 

One of the Club's first fundraisers was the "Run with the Wolves" in August, a S-k 
run co-sponsored with the Nez Perce Wolf Education and Research Center. 1962 Olympic 
gold medalist Billy Mills helped draw a good crowd to the run. The runners were very 
excited to meet him, and to run through the natural wolf habitat. The Club will try to work 
with the Center more in the future, which works to keep grey wolves from becoming extinct. 
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The new Club has received a lot of support from its parent Club in Lewiston, the Nez 
Perce Tribe, the housing authority, and other local groups. The Valley Boys & Girls Club 
put a new roof on the Church of God building where the Club meets. The tribe pays for 
janitorial services at the Club and the lease of a IS-passenger van from a local Ford 
dealership. The Nez Perce Tribal Housing Authority is supporting the Club with financial 
help from a HLFD grant With support like that from the community, the Lapwai Unit is off 
to a strong start 

Future Clubs 

Since ONAP forged a partnership with B&GCA approximately 3 years ago, the 
number of Boys & Girls Clubs in Indian Country has increased from 12 to 46. Another IS 
to 20 Native American communities are in the process of starting Clubs in States such as 
Minnesota, Nebraska. Alaska, Arizona, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. This strong growth 
was made possible in part by direct funding in grants to B&GCA from the 1999 Bureau of 
Justice Assistant’s Violent Crime Reduction Trust Fund. With the support of Congress, the 
goal is to help start at least 100 Clubs in Indian Country by the year 2000. 

To support the establishment of Clubs in Indian Country, ONAP has sponsored five 
regional implementation training workshops since 1996 for Tribally Designated Housing 
Entity (formerly Ittdian Housing Authority) and tribal government staffs. ONAP has also 
created a variety of products, such as a brochure, poster, video, and a *how to* 
implementation guide, which addresses important issues in starting and sustaining Boys & 


Girls Clubs in American Indian and Alaska Native communities. 
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CoaclusioB 

History has shown that short-term funding and verbal commitments for the 
development of youth programs, however well intentioned, lead to unsustained programs, 
false hopes and fhistrations. In turn, Indian youth are left with no opportunity to express 
their hopes and dreams and no outlet to share their problems and fnistiations. Such a vicious 
cycle holds potentially negative consequences for the future of tribal governments. Who will 
be the leaders of the future? Who will defend the right of tribal self-determination and self- 
governance before the congress, the federal agencies, and the slates? 

These questions concern the Honorable Ivan Makil, President of the Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Community. At the Saiate hearing on gang activity, Makil stated that: 
"Gangs in Indian Country present a very unique and difTicult challenge. We have our own 
culture, customs, and traditions. The gang lifestyle of violence aitd disrespect for Community 
it not a itue reflection of our People. At we strive towards tribal go vcmmental and individual 
economic self-sufTiciencv. we must alto oreoare ourselves to combat influences that are 
destructive to the very cor e of our stability and foundation.* (Emphasis supplied.) 

The familiar refrain from our leaders is thru children are our most precious resource. 
Arc they? Recall that the genesis of the Report of the Executive Committee for Indian 
Country Law Enforcement Improvements was the 1993 tribal leaders meeting at the White 
House. Five years have passed. Indian youth who were then eight are now thirteen. Those 
who were fourteen are now nineteen. What have these young people been doing for the past 
five years? What positive influences and opportunities have they experienced, or is this 
simply the new crop of troubled youth? 
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By the end of 1999, nearly 20 additional Boys & Girls Clubs will have started in 
Indian Country. These Clubs have found that the Boys & Girls Club's mission, with its 
emphasis on self-esteem, belonging, and community involvement. His well with Native 
American cultural values and contemporary needs. 

The choice is simple. It's time to move from rhetoric to action. What will the youth 
fixmi your tiibe be doing in five years? 


' Di Gregory, Kevin V, Statement before the Committee on the Judiciary, United Stales 
Senate and the Committee on Indian Affairs, United States Senate, concerning gang 
activity within Indian Country, September 17, 1997, p.S. 

* Id. at 7. 

* Report of the Executive Committee for Indian Country Law Enforcement 
Improvements. Final Report to the Attorney General and the Secretary of the Interior, 
October 1997, p.l. 

* Executive Summary. Memorandum for: The AttorrKy General and the Secretary of 
the Interior, October 31, 1997, p.2. 
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The American Psychological Association is the largest association of professional 
psychologists, comprised of 159,000 members and afliliates. who are committed to 
providing psychological services to American Indian and Alaska Natives (Al/AN). 

We want to express our appreciation to Senator Ben Nighthorse Campbell, Chair 
of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, for holding this important heating on Native 
American Youth Activities and Initiatives. It is our hope that hearings such as this one 
will address the deplorable conditions that Al/AN youth confiont and the resourcefulness 
they employ in overcoming these conditions. 

The physical, environmental, social and psychological conditioiu that confront 
the AI/AN youth population are well documented. Al/AN youth face alarming rates of 
uitemployment. alcohol atxl substance abuse, devastating health conditions such as 
diabetes, nutritional deficiencies, below standard living conditions, and suicide. These 
conditions pose significant risks to the health and mental health wellbeing of Al/AN 
youth and test their resilience. While some may find the resources to cope, many others 
fail and, unfortunately Call through the cracks. 

Although mental health and substaiKc abuse services do exist, they are 
extraordinarily under- funded. The lack of services coupled with an inadequate number of 
culturally competent providers, are issues that must be confronted now. As these 
problems increase, the gap between the prevaleiKe of these disorders and number of 
providers trained to meet the growing iteed of mental health services irtcreases 
significantly. The most promising re^wnse to this growing crisis is to implement 
effective preventive approaches that can deter the establishment of life-long maladaptive 
behavior patterns that can lead to suicide. 



This testimony will provide some recent data on the incidence of suicide in 
Al/AN communities, identify prevention programs, discuss the effectiveness of these 
programs and then provide some recommendations and conclusions. 

BACKGROUND 

For the past IS years, suicide has been the second leadmg cause of death for ISto 
24- year- old American Indians and Alaska Natives. The suicide rate for this age group is 
31.7 per 100,000, as compared to a rate of 13.0 per 100,000 for persons in this age group 
for all races in the U.S. population. In addition, completed suicide for Al/AN occurs at a 
higher rate than in the general population (Middicbrook, LeMaster, Beals, Novins & 
Manson, 1998). However, suicide rales are not uniform across all Al/AN. Two 
communities that have experieiKed a significantly high rate of suicide are the Zuni 
Pueblo reservation in ArizoiM and the Standing Rock Indian reservation in the Dakotas. 

Suicide is often the result of the failure to treat such problems as depression, 
alcoholism, and domestic violence, all of which are pervasive in the Al/AN population. 

A suicide attempt requiring hospitalization commonly costs SS,000 or more. These costs 
can escalate to exceed $100,000 in some Al/AN communities because of geographic 
isolation and high transportation costs. Such costs could be dramatically reduced with 
effective prevention programs. 

PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

Suicide prevention programs in Al/AN communities have been organized to reflect 
the culture of that conununity and the unique problems they face. The follovring five 
suicide prevention programs have been implemented in Al/AN communities: 1) the Zuni 
Life-Skills Development Curriculum aims at developing community mentors and social 
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examines the various risk factors such as high unemployment and alcohol and drug abuse 
and involves community members (Tower, 1989), 3) the Tohoiw (Todham Psychology 
Service utilizes a mobile clinic to provide services (Kahn & Delk,1973), 4) the Western 
Athabaskan "Nalutal Helpers' Program is a selected school based program (Serna, May, 
Sitaker, IHS & CDC, 1998), and S) the lixlian Suicide Prevention Center is aimed at 
advocating for imprisoned at-risk adolescents (Shore, Bopp, Waller, & Dawes, 1972). A 
detailed description of these programs can be found in Suicide prevention in American 
Indian and Alaska Native communities: A critical review of programs by Middlebrook, 
LeMasler, Beals, Novins and Manson (1998), of the Division of American Indian and 
Alaska Native Programs at the University of Colorado Health Sciertces Center. 
OUTCOMES 

A number of these suicide prevention programs have been implemented and data on 
their effecUvettess arc beginning to be disseminated. A recent report by the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) cotKiudes that suicidal acts in the Western 
Athabaskan tribe have been significantly reduced since the implementation of the suicide 
prevention program in 1990. The suicide rate prior to the implementation of the program 
was 59.8 per 100,000. After the program was implemented, the rate dropped significantly 
to 8.9 in 1990-1991, and to 9.2 in 1992-1993, but rose to 17.6 in 1994-1995, and 
stabilized at 10.9 in 1996-1997. 

In a personal communication firom Hayes Lewis, former Superintendent of the Zuni 
Public Schools, he indicates that there have been no suicides in the 15-24 age group since 
the Zuni Life-Skills Development Program was implemented in 1989. Prior to this time. 
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the suicide rale averaged two per year for the past 20 years, with over 100 suicide 
attempts per year. 

There is a critical need to assess the effectiveness of these programs so that other 
commuiuties may replicate the successful programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is clear that suicide prevention programs are beginning to provide valid and 
reliable evidence regarding their effectiveness. Increased funding is required to both 
replicate these programs and to adapt each program to the needs of each reservation. 
Without additional funding, suicide programs will not have the resources necessary to 
evaluate the effectiveness of these interventions. 

A Suicide Prevention Resource Center, at the Centers for Disease Control, with a 
S3 million budget is urgently needed to develop community partnerships, provide grants, 
support developing knowledge, conduct analysis of state-of-the-art practices, disseminate 
and transfer information related to preventing suicide, and replicate the results from 
successful programs. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Reducing suicide in AI/AN country should be of the highest priority in our 
society. Given the need for and effectiveness of these programs, we must now be 
resolved to make the financial commitment to make these programs a reality in every 
Al/AN community. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, the American Psychological 
Association looks forward to working with you and your efforts to improve the mental 
health status and reduce the suicide rate of Al/AN youth. 
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TESTIMONY OF STEPHEN A. JANGER 
PRESIDENT. CLOSE UP FOUNDATION 
SUBMITTED TO THE 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
MAY 2«, 1999 

Mr. Chainiun, distiiituisbed members of this Commmee. my ouik if Stephen A. Jaii(cr and I 
am Presidem of die Close Up Foundation. It is a privilege for me to submit this testimony 
regarding Gote Up's efforts to provide citizemhip education opportunities for American 
Indian youth. In preparing this testimony we contacted some of our Atnerican Indian student 
partic^iantt and a^ed them to also prepare statements about their Close Up experience. I 
have attached these statements and I hope they will be inserted into the hearing record along 
with my statemeK. 

As you know. American Indian students hold a unique place in our society as citizens of both 
the United Sutes and their Indian Nation, yet there are few opportunities in school to examine 
the implications of this “dual ckizenship.* Nearly a half million American Indian studenu are 
enrolled in both public and Bureau of Indian ARairs (BLA) schools across the nation. 

Wherever they are educated, however. Native students are disproportionately aflected by 
poverty and low educational achievement. The federal govcimnent should play a role in 
helping Native students to overcome the obstacles they ftce and become productive citizens. 

In additioo. it b important that the federal government support efforts to ensure that Native 
students understand the implication of their dual citizenship to that they students can become 
actively involved in both tribal governments as well as their responsibilities as American 
citizens. 

But balancing the two worlds and their role in them can be very difTicult for young people. 
Close Up's Washington High School Program for American Indians and Native Alaskans 
provides students with an opportunity to snidy what it means to have a foot in two cultures, or 
"two worlds.* 

• They learn to respect tribal elden for their roles in the tribal council. 

• They realize if they want to protect their sovereign rights as American lixlian citizens, they 
need to obtain a comprehensive knowledge of gove r nment at all ieveb, federal, stale, and 
tribal. 

• By sharing their life experiences with students from complelely different backgrounds. 
Native smdents develop more pride in, and recognize the value of, their own culture. 

Thu increased pride enables students to begin looking at their culture fiom other perspectives. 
By vbiting their nation's capital, students have the opportunity lo see first-hand how vital it b 
for them to take a role in preserving their sovereign rights. Thb informatioa b particularly 
relevant to Native snideots who may one day use thb familiarity with the government as a 
vehicle to preserving their rights as both American citizens and members of their tribe. 
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CkMc Up't Washington High School Program responds to the need for educational tools for 
Native students and their teachers. Our programs use a hands-on approach to civic learning 
that picks up where traditional textbooks leave off. Close Up panicipanis don't just listen to 
lectures, they take part in debates, role-play activities, simulation exercises, group work, 
cooperative learning situations, and facilitated discussions. They are challenged to apply what 
they learn to real world scenarios. 

Close Up participants meet with the people who mike govemmetM work. In seminars, 
students discuss the process of govemmeM with leading decisiootnakers, policy experu, 
diplomats, and journalists. They also have the oppommity lo hear their leaders' views first- 
hand, and share their opinions and concerns diretxly wkh their elected officials. These 
opportunities serve to de-mystify U.S. government and its elected members, mikiiv the 
system of government accessible and engaging to young people. Based on the unique 
felatkwthip between the lederal government and the tribes, it is especially imponant that 
Native students undersund the process. 

Close Up believes that the teacher is an integral link to the next generaiiom of citizens, and 
teachers are critical to attaining dvic education goals. To this end, teachen who accompany 
their students to Washington panicipaie in a separate program designed to provide educators 
with new oppommkies for a c ad em ic and professional developmeni, and to encourage a 
continued interest in citizenship education and the democratic process. The enthusiasm 
generated by attending the Close Up Washington teacher program multiplies the reach of civic 
learning many limes over. Teachen return home with newfound knowledge, leaching 
methodologies, and self-esteem, and they are anxious lo share all of this with their community. 
Without federal Amding, however, this program and its contribuiioo to Native teachers and 
their students is available to a small fractioo of the population who need it most. 

For more than twenty-eight yean, the Close Up Foundatioo hat promoted responsible 
participation in the democratic process through educational programs in govemmeru and 
citixemhip. Close Up has developed and tried lo sustain an outreach policy based upon the 
belief that civic educalkn is important to all studems regardless of their families' financial 
status. This outreach policy, supponed by fellowships lo auist students with financial need, 
has ensured that a diverse student body it able partkipaie in the Close Up program. 

During the last year that Cote Up received federal support for work whh Native students 
(1995-96 program year), we had 248 students and teachen from 38 BIA high schools, and 103 
Alaska Native students from remote villages, rural settinp. and urban areas participaie in the 
Close Up Washington High School Program. The vast nujority of these ttudeots received 
fellowship support. Since that time, have coMinued to work to encourage fundir« efforts 
on the pan of schools, teachen. parents and students. With a great deal of effort we have 
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been aMe to maintain the number of students and teachers on our program, but we would be 
able to make the Close Up experience available to many more needy students if some seed 
funding were available from the federal govemnent. 

In many cases, Close Up brings students and teachers from schools in remote and isolaied 
regions of the country. These schools have few outside educational opportunities, and often 
have a student population that would receive the greatest benefit from our program. Although 
many of these Native teachers and students conduct fundraising drives (o try to raise at least 
some of their program support, the stark financial situation surrounding their coininunitiet 
makes it almost impossible for them to raise the necessary funds. These are tribes without any 
gaming resources, and their lack of a community financial base that can sustain student 
fundraising efforts makes the need for some teed federal suppoft that much more compelling. 

Close Up hopes to again receive federal funding designated for Native snidenls and teachers so 
that many more will be able to experience government and democracy first hand. Dual 
citizenship of both the United Slates and their tribe is a unique attribute of Native students and 
it is imponani that these students have positive feelings about their heritage and their role as 
citizens of the United Stales and their tribes. Their Close Up participatioa can be life 
transforming to these students as they learn that they can make a difference to their tribal 
governments and in their role as American citizens. The federal government can help make 
this possible for many more worthy and needy students. 

I hope you will review the attached statements to hear how the Close Up program has 
influenced the lives of the American Indian youth who were able to participate this past year. 
Their sutements ate candid and inspirational Our hope is that many mote snidenls will be 
inspired in similar fashioa through their experiences on the Close Up program in the future. 

We would be glad to respond to any questions and to provide any additional programmatic or 
budgeury deuti Thank you very much. 
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ROSIE MILLER 
RAEANNASALTZ 
ANNA WINTERS 
NICOLE MILLER 
BEZHIC HUNTER 
ADAM MARTIN 
JOSHSTCWE 
SARAH MARTIN 
DARREN KAOIGEBI 
HEATHER GOUGE 

LAC COURTE CMIEILLES OJIBWE SCHOOL 
HAYWARD. WISCONSIN 
SUBMITTED TO THE 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
MAY 26. 1999 


Mr. Cbaimun. dutincuished memben of the Subcomminee. aai otiaes iie: Cabe Bdilk. Rosie 
Miller, R finite Siitz. Amu Wimers, Niook Miller. Bczfais Hanicr. Adue Miniii. Tosh Stooe, 
Sirab Mirtiii. Dinm Kificebt, and Heather Godie. We ere students it Lac Courie Oreilles 
Ojibwa School h is our privilege for us to ittem this tsstusony with regard to our Ooso-Up 
ex per ience. 

We recently spent one week in Washington, D.C paiticipsiMg with many other students in the 
Close-Up progiatn. We feel that this expeiknce was exocmcly bene5ctal to all of us and 
hopcftilly to our community u wclL Many ofus have taken Oovenmem clan in High SchooL 
Our teacher has told us repeatedly that even thou^ most of us ate not yet 1> our voices are still 
importam in local, state. ^ natioaal govemmcnl We all nodded our beads but never really 
believed her. When we spent our day on Capitol Hill wt were ibic to meet with Senetor 
Feiotold's staff and we actually got to speak with Senator Kohl and Rcpresenlative Obey. We 
bad some veiy specific cooc e n a especially about oia school Everyone listened to us and 
discussed our co n cern s with us. We really feh a sense of importanoe. We feh we had the power 
to make a difference not only for ourselves but also for our whok school sad commuoaty. We 
thought DO one would listen because of our ige. but we decided to as least tty. Theexpctienca 
was very empowenng. 

We've spem an entire ycf in Government class and katned a lot, however, being sbk to see 
and experience dungs first-hand that we've only diic u ssed gave us a better uaderstioding of 
many ^ these things. We now have a greater understanding about petsonal lights end the 
Constitution The activities were fen and educahonel; this made learning seem easier. Wehada 
chance to talk to students from all over the country and compare opinioas and views about 
current events. We Icamad about loknncc, respectiog other peopk and a rlivcniiy of opinions. 
We also feh more mature aM felt a sense of ind tpen d m ee- We all agree that we will become 
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■BM* adiva ia politic*. ScvcnlofwhBveiurDGd lttiiii]r«or*adwereguttradlo>'OlB*ficrwe 
re t u nicd. 

An idditioQiJ benefit of our Clo*o*Up cxpeneoce it tbet sone of us hove o clcofcr idee on whot 
«« would like to do for 0 career after we paduaie. One of u* wiabes to ititdy Treaty Law, 
another is ioteieftediawaf1cia(iaWathiii(Ua for the Bureau of IndtaQAlEun. Clote-Up 
exposed us to many opport u n i ties ead ponihl* careers. 


Wa foal that it is uspartant that yon supponOoee-Up and its work. Other Native Amefican 
students COTdd bcaeft ftom this a* tou^ as we did. Wa pot to tneetmaagr other Native 
Ainericaa stiidetns froea across the eotaitiy. We eoeopaied what our fives were like and how out 
oaomuaities wets the same and diflerem. We dis cu ssed p tob htui that we were expetteocing 
and talked shout solutions, h was great to be able to talk to sooieooe new who realfy 
understood. Wa ihisk that other Native AineitcaB undents will also feel this sense of power, the 
feeling that they can make a difbtcnos We also feel that we ate banaficial to students from 
other ethnic backgrounds. Many ofthestudeses at Cleanup had never been aiound Native 
Amciicaos We felt that we heated bmk down tone of the ssereotypesothera had of us Many 
people when they talk aboa Native Amcncaa istaes just icpaal what they've heard or read in the 
ne w sp ap er. We felt that we were able to open a few eyes aboa istuea that we feoe today as 
Native People. Id some ways we helped educate othtts 

Wa hope that you will tt^poft Native American youth activities and iasoes Watooate 
coocer^ abM treaty rights We followed the recca Supnne Coat dedsioa aboa 
hnnting^fishiag rights in Muneioa ve^r cioaely M its oacoBse aflectod cw paopie also. We 
would like to lee mote resouieead c idic e ted to helping itodanti stay in aAool end decreesiag the 
dtop-na reto atnong Native Aracticta studciits We ate ooDOctned aboa the aavival of our 
language and ttnditiooal cuhae. Seboob are a giea plaoa to aca that thaaa things ars iwi losL 
We would like to improve spoets ptopams in tha smaller schools, provida a greater number of 
elective classes, career coaueling, and Consumer Educetion classes in schools like oas 

Most of an. we wish you to know that we franpktni y st^port the epp ro p ri eti nn of au ffic i en t 
fimds to repair andfor tcplaoa tribal erhnoh fea ae in poa ihape. We have gone to school in 
buildittp where rain leaked through the luoC wind whhaled daough the walla, the se|Xic system 
twrirH up ieto the cUtBooms We've been moved Ban pfeoe to piaoe for ths last fba years 
We held danae in the cafeteria fcr months on and- the aeiiie Ifigh Sefaoei* a in dnfty haUways. 
T ig ii|i( etiviloaiiient hai been challenging and we hope othtn do na abo hava to 

ettparicnoa this Wc win be moving into new fedlities next year and hope that all the other 
Bureau of Indian Affltin wiU hsve the same opporntnity that we have, to lean in a safe 
ud healthy envitoamant PattictpatiagmClaan^lp allowed ua to voice our ooaccnis and our 
support on issues that are imiqudy Natnto Ainericaa. We fed importael 

Thank you lor your con i ideti t fou end far allowing ee to meheotrvoiceeheerdl 
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TESTIMONY OF LINDA CLARK, PAT DEFOE, FAWN MCMELLEN, 
SIMON NELSON. AND DARA TOPPING, ALL STUDENTS OF; 

THE FOND DU LAC OJIBWE SCHOOL 
1720 BIOLAKE ROAD 
CLOQUET. MN 55720 

Mr. Chainnan. distinguished members of the Subcommittee, our names are 
Linda Clark, Pat DeFoe, Fawn McMillen, Simon Nelson, and Dan Topping. 
It is our privilege to submit this testimony with regard to our Close Up 
e3q>erieoce. 

We attended Close Up the v^cck of April 25^, 1999. We feel that our Close 
Up trip tau^ us more about Washington, DC. in one week than what our 
textbooks could teach us in a whole year. For us, since we arc Native 
American students, it is important to us to learn about our federal 
government, as many decisions affecting our lives are made directly by 
people in Washington, D.C. We learned from our instructors, our own 
senses as we experienced D.C.’s history and culture, and from other Close 
Up kids. Those of us that are underclassmen hope to visit Washington next 
year to leara more about our government and about the special relationship 
between the federal government and Indian tribes. Odrer Native American 
students could gain a whole new pei^>ective on politics and the United 
States government in general. 

We learned some good news for our school personally. After many years of 
attending classes in condemned buildings, our school has made its way up 
the list of schools to be built through the BIA A couple of us think we 
might want to go into politics as lobbyists or maybe congressional aides 

We thank you for accepting our testimony. 

Sincerely, 

Linda Chirk 
Pat DeFoe 
Fawn McMillen 
Simon Nelson 
Data Topping. 
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Chemawa Indian Srhr>o| 


TESTIMONY OF REntESENTATTVE STUDENTS 
chemawa INDIAN SCHOOL 
SALEM OREGON 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
MAY 26. 1999 

Mr. Cliainnia. &tingu)ibcd raenbcn of Ike SubcomnattM, ny mine is Miureea Rod u a 
•nxScnl aad Presdaot of our Cloio-Up Oub I am rapnMBting (bciy mdaots 6oai tlarty fiv« 
Nuivo Tribea though the Uniiad Statca It it our priviltgc for ut to nihmii thia icttiiiiafiy with 
rtgard to our Qom Up cxporicnce 

At a tiinc who our Federal GovemDeoi laeme to be m lucb tunnoiL it becomca even inora 
imponam for ua to uodemaiid the proMam that are coodoaiad by our rapr at aiuanvaa Llvii^ ai 
faraway u wa do and u iaolated u aoma of ut art, it it hard for ua to appraciait tba oorapltxity 
of tha inuractioa betwe en varioua gavtmmeaul agandaa let alooe the even more eomptax 
probleras of inicfnatioaal raiaiiona. 

Clotc Up providea ut and our taachert to organirarion that can put logtthar a maanmgful 
experience in our Nationt Capital. Thanict to dote Up, on our Ittt vithatioa to D C. in Match 
our thirty one tiudenta had an oppottuniiy to ntati and talk with five Uoiled State Senttort, and 
ox neofcert of the Uniltd Soiaa Houaa of Repreteauitivet dote Up also arranged a roecdog 
with ttaff meniber front tba Senate Coewiattaa on Indian Affairt and a viotatiofi tvilh the Bureau 
Indian Afftira. Clotc Up tcachtn olfoad inaighu that even our bcti and ooat lowed tcachart 
don't Mve becauae of their ifiatance and experience Their tuff it great and prcient a balanced 
picture of the moat diffiailt goveremcaital probiemt 

It waa nice to find »h«t our raprcteiitairvet had unw to talk with ua and exprettad real eoocem. 

We had iruwiwuAil ditcutaiooa about many of our coocanuk fi>r example health care, ed uc a ti o n , 
the war and the future of our couooy Wacenaaelyhaveabenerundmaodingofthe ddficulbaa 
you frea in tha govamaoca proeait 

All of ny fallow tnidenu now fad dwt Wathingion D C it not aoma dituni unknown place 
whCTe deeitiont are made without ooncem for the people back bonw Thank you and thank Clote 
Up. 

Sioo eei^. ^ 

Maureen Road 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

To improvo the quality oi education and educational opportunities lor tnbai students, 
the Rosebud Sioux Tribe (RST) established a Tribal Education Department (TED) m 1990 
and enacted a Tnbai Education Code (Code) in 1991. The Native American Rights Fund 
(NARF) assisted the RST in these ellorts. This evaluatKm assesses the TED and its Code 
implementation eftorts to date The evaluation is intended to help gauge vrhether and how 
the RST has improved education for tribal students, what gmdaiKe arxJ revisions the TED 
and Code need, and whether NARF and the Carnegie Corporation will continue to support 
future such tribal education reform efforts 

Although tribal assertion of sovereign regulatory authority over education is still in 
Its infarxty and no assessment models or standards exist, this evaluation has ascertained 
the initial progress and problems of the RST’s precedeni-setbng attempt. In so doing, this 
evaluation: 

♦ descnbes the history and current picture of education on the RST's 
Reservation (Reservation) and the advent of the TED and the Code as the 
means lo improve Reservation education; 

♦ sets forth findings regarding the TED and the Code’s impact on Reservation 
education: and 

♦ presents recommendations for improving the effectiveness of the TED and 
its Code implementation. 


The evaluation was conducted dunng the summer and fall of 1998 with this Final 
Report presented to the RST and NARF in April 1999. This is the first-ever independent 
and formal assessment of a Irbal education department and tribal education code While 
there are other tribal education departments, their responsibilities differ markedly from 
those of the RST or their Code implementation is not as far along as that of the RST The 
RST's efforts to impact positrveiy the course of education for tnbai students and this 
evaluation of those efforts thus both mark firsts in this area of tnbalizing Indian educabon. 

The problems in Indian education are well-documented. This and the 
unprecedented nature of the TED and Code — tribal government involvement, 
coordination, and regulation — make this evahiabon of great interest and significance to 
other tribes and non-tnbal governments Throughout the evaluation, ‘lessons leamerf are 
offered to help tnbai and non-tnbal governments and other interested parties determine 
whether tribal education deparlmenls and codes are viable means of improving Indian 
education. 


NoMbwl kwwk Tnte 
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II. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Major Findings 

> The RST asiabltshed a TED «vtx>se operations are funded primarily by tribal 
revenues arxl whose leadership efforts are widely recognized by Inbal and 
norvtnbal governments, schools, officials, parents, and students 

> The RST enacted the Code and the TEO is implementing the Code arxf 
other tribal education initiatives on the Reservation pnmanly through 
cooperative and collaborative efforts 

> Since the TED was established arxl the Code was enacted, the drop-out 
rates for grades nine through twelve in the tribal and pubic schools serving 
tribal students have declined substantially 

> S<rK» the TED was established arid the Code was enacted, the graduation 
rates lor grades nirte through twelve in the tnbal and pubic schools serving 
tribal students have ircreased substantially 

> Sirce the TED was established and the Code was enacted, little progress 
has been made regarding tribal student academic achievement levels 

Major Recommendations 

« Funding arnf staffing lor the TED should be ircreased lo accelerate Code 
mplementation 

• Issues of legal jurisdiction among the tnbal, state, artd federal governments 
over Indian education should be dariTied to facilitate the TED's Code 
impiemenlallon efforts arxl prefect the RST in the event that collaboration 
breaks down 

> For dhrection and accountability, the TED should develop and follow a long- 
range operations plan with goals and performarce measures 

• The RSTs efforts in improving educational opporturWlies lor tribal students 
by reducing their drop-out rates arxf xcreasing their atterxfance arxf 
graduation rates should be exparxfed into areas of student educatcnal 
attainment arxf academe achievement levels 

• For future external monitoring and assessment, models, starxfards, arxf 
analyses lor tribal education departments arxf codes should be developed, 
reviewed, arxf refined 
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III. EVALUATION PROCEDURES • BACKGROUND AND CHALLENGES 

With funding from the Camegie Corporabon. NARF contracted with RJS & 
Associates. Inc. (RJS) for this evaluation The major questkxis dnwig the evaluation were 

♦ What are the strengths and weaknesses of the Code itself? 

* How well has the TED done at implemenung the Code? 

« What impact have the Code, its implementation, and the TED had upon the 
education of tnbal students on and near the Reservabon? 

As noted in the Introducbon. tins is a Tirst-of-its-kind' evaluation in an area of great 
importance to tribes and Indian educabon. The evaluation techniques are novel as well. 
In prepanng for and effectuating this evaluation. RJS has had to rethink many of its 
traditional evaluabon methods and use opbons that are tailored to the TED and the Code. 

In reviewing the Code and TED. RJS encountered a cutting-edge tribal regulatory 
and operational framework. We are aware that some other tnbes have followed the RSTs 
lead in developing tnbal education codes, but none have done so by '.he same process as 
the RST, and none are implementing codes as comprehensive as that of the RST 
Additionally, the RSTs education improvement efforts often include initiatives and 
collaboration that are not conducive to documentation 

As such. RJS had to plow new ground and design data gathering and analysis 
procedures lhal fit this unique legal and educational stnjchjre and situabon. Since no other 
tribe has tried a regulatory effort like this. RJS considered comparing the RST's efforts to 
those of a state or states. But unKke bibes. the existence of state regulatory authority over 
education is well-established and accepted State authority is typically questioned only In 
instances of specific application (e.g.. challeriges to a negative state audit or accreditation 
report) Hence, no positive models were available there, either 

RJS therefore focused its assessment on data and information that was available 
or could be readily gathered on the Reservation within the time-lrame of this evaluation. 
RJS also relied on its extensive expenence In Indian education and knowledge of federal 
Indian policy and tnbal governments The data and information was then compiled and 
analyzed without the benefit of comparison to existing models, standards, or analyses for 
a tribal education department or tribal education code. 

Ulbmaiely. RJS was able to idenbfy and evaluate informabon provided by schools 
and other educational institutions that linked the TED and Code-related action to 
measurable impacts on and progress lor tribal students This is shown in the improved 
student attendance and graduabon rales and decreased drop-out rates at the tribal and 
public schools that worked with the TED on Code implementation 


KiMtftW Tnbe 
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IV. DESCRIPTION OF THE TRIBAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT AND CODE 

A. Geographies and Demographics of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe and 

Reservation 

The Treaty of Fort Laramie In 1868 between the RST and the United States 
provided lor a 3.2 mIKon acre reservation for the RST. Acts of Congress in the early 1 900s 
substantially reduced these treaty-reserved land hoidings. The Acts also have been held 
by the United States Supreme Court to have disestablished the original Reservation 
boundaries Rosebud Stoux Tribe v. Kneip, 430 U.S. S84 (1977). 

Today, the Reservation boundanes are contiguous vhlh Todd County, a political 
entity of the Stale of South Dakota The Reservation arxl / or Todd County encompasses 
1 .388 square miles or 956,000 acres. About 580.000 acres (60%) is held in Inisl by the 
federal government for the RST or tribal members. The remaining acreage is held 
primarily in lee simple by Indians, norvlndians. and the slate and federal governments An 
additional 500.000 acres of Indian trust land are located outside Todd County but wiihm 
the original boundanes of the Reservation 

The total population ol the RST is over 31,000. making it among the largest five 
tribes in the United States. Over 18,000 tribal members live on the Reservation or on 
Indian trust lands within the original Reservation boundaries. The total population of Todd 
County is over 15.000, about eighty percent of whom are Indian. 

The checkerboard land holdings and mixed population present situations ol 
concurrent and often overlapping jurisdiction among the tribal, lederal. and slate 
goverrunenls generally, and especially with respect lo education. 

B. History of the Governance of Reservation Education 

1. Pre-European / American Contact: Traditional Lakota Ways 

HisloricaRy, Ihe RST had total responsibility lor educating tribal members and 
improvirtg their hvislihood. Primarily through Ihe extended family system, all children were 
given daily and continuing instruction In survival skills, living in harmony with other people 
and nature, spiritual values, and family kinship arxJ tribal relationships. Some children 
received special healing, spiritual, and leadership training from adults and elders. These 
education processes and content were effective as evidenced by the RST's thriving culture 
and economy before contact with non-Indians. 

2. The Treaty and Allotment Eras: Federal and Religious Schools 

By the 1800s. the growing rK>rvlndlan population threatened tribal traditions In 
treaties with the United Stales, the RST and many other tribes were forced lo cede land 
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to the United States In exc^tange lor, among other thirrgs, schools, teachers, and 
educational materials. Throughout the 1870s. 1880s. and 1890s. tribal students were 
required to atterxl federal boarding schools located on and off the Reservation or parochial 
schools — Episcopalian. Jesuit, and Franciscan— which received federal land grants and 
funding to locate and operate on the Reservation. 

By 1880. the prevailing federal policy was to 'civilize’ Indians and assimilate them 
into American society. This was accomplished largely by breaking up tribal reservations 
into individual Indian larKlholdings called 'alkjlmenls.* It was also accomplished through 
education. The boarding schools were operated simaarty to United States military 
academies. The parochial schools were dominated by Euro-Christian religious instruction. 
Both systems stressed vocational training and Anglo-Amencan values. They actively and 
harshly sought to eliminate tribal languages, cultures, and spirituality. Histoncal and 
contemporary reports and studies widely acknowledge that these education efforts left 
many Indian students physically and emoliortally damaged. 

3. The Reorganization and Termination Periods; Public Schools 

In the 1920s arxl 1930s. the federal policies o< alotment and assimilation were 
abandoned. Instead, federal Indian policy generally recognized and encouraged tribal 
governments and land bases. With respect to Indian education, however, responsibility 
was largely transferred to the now predominant state pubic school systems which Indians 
were required to attend. Only a few federal Indian boarding and day schools remained. 
Public schools throughout the oountry contracted for federal funding to educate Indians. 
Public school curricula were uniformly Anglo-American, regardless of the tribal student 
population. 

In the 19S0s, federal Indian policy shifted again, this time to ‘terminating* the 
govemment-to-govemment relationship between the United States arxl tribes. Termination 
was an effort to reduce the federal role in Indian affairs and to acculturale Indians into 
mainstream American society. Thus, federal Indian education pokey continued to 
emphasize pubkc schools. When the pubkc schools lobbied lor increased federal funding, 
the Impact Aid Laws, Public Laws 81-874 and 81-815, were amended to add Indian lands 
to the federal lands for which s ubsidies are provided because they are exempt from state 
taxation. On the RSTs Reservation, the lew remaining federal Indian schools were 
transferred to public school systems that became targe recipients of Impact Aid funding. 
Research and reports, however, were beginning to question the suttabikty of public school 
education lor tribal Indians. 

4. The Self-Determination Years: Indian Education Programs, 
Contract Schools, aiHl Tribal Colleges 

The 1970s brought yet arxjther federal pokey — Irxlian sell-determination A ma|or 
component of the self-determination policy was educational assistance to and control of 
education by Indians. Existing lederaky-funded education programs were expanded to 
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include tnbes as grantees New federally-lunded programs were established, some of 
whch were based on the unique cultural and academic rteeds of Indians and the unique 
political status of tnbes. T nbes could contract for the funding and operation of schools and 
education programs formerty adminstered by the federal government In 1978. federal law 
recognized and funded tribal colleges. 

The RST actively reaped the self-determination education benefits. The RST 
afready operated a large Head Start Program Now. funding for and operation of other 
programs and schools were soughl. The RST contracted the St. Francis Indian School as 
well as the administration of Johnson O'Maley Indian education funding and higher 
education scholarships. Sinte Gleska University (SGU). the RST's college, was founded 
in 1971. In 1980. SGU was the firsi Iribal college in the couniry accredited as a four-year 
college, and in 1988. il was ihe flrsi inbal university accredited to award up to masters 
degrees in education. 

5. Tribal Education Law arid Policy 

In the 1980s. tnbes furthered the federal self-deiermir\alion policy into a growing 
Iribal sovereignty movement. For Ihe RST, a critical component of its self-determirtation 
and sovereignty was Indian education. In 1980. a Tribal Education Committee (TEC) was 
established by tribal law as a standing committee of the Tribal Courted, the legislative 
branch of the tribal government. The TEC was charged with establishing a tribal education 
department and developing a tribal education coda. 

The TEC examined in-depth the whole picture of Reservation education, from Ihe 
success of SGU to Ihe disappoinling drop-out rates and ach«vement levels in elementary 
and secondary schools li was apparent to ihe TEC that Reservation education had 
become fragmented. Various providers, entities, and programs offered tribal students 
different education curricula, leaching methodology, and goals. By the late 1980s. the TEC 
had dehnile ideas about Ihe role that tribal government and sovereign regulation could play 
in coordinating and improving Reservation education 

C. Background on the Tribal Education Department and the Code 

In 1987, the RST requested NARF's legal assistance In establishing its education 
department arxl developing its education code. NARF accepted Ihe request and in 1988. 
provided a legal opinion on the RST’s authority lo regulate all aspects of education within 
the RST’s territory. While generally supportive of tribal authority. NARF cautioned: 

1 ) about the many legal complexities and uncertainties associated with Inbal governmental 
and lerntonal jurisdiction in Indian education; 2) that lew. if any, rrKxlels of Inbal education 
departments and codes existed; and 3) that federal resources available to support Inbal 
education departments and codes were scarce 

Research arvd planning by Ihe TEC and NARF nevertheless proceeded They 
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agreed that the Code could supplement existing federal and state law arid policy, 
partxxilarty in the areas where the RST viewed norvinbal law and pofecy as not meeting the 
needs of tribal students By 1989, the TEC had approved a draft code for review and 
comment by tribal and non-ihbal schools, oiher educational institutions, officials, and 
parents. In 1990, the Tribal Council appropriated $30,000 to hire a Tribal Education 
Director. The extensive Code review and revision process was completed, public heanngs 
were held, and the Tribal Education Code was enacted into law In October 1991. 

D. Overview of the Tribal Education Department and the Code 
1. The Department 

The Code establishes the TED as an agency of the tribal government. The TED is 
charged generaly with administering and enforcing the Code. The TED must report 
regularly to the Tribal Council, which is the governing and policy determining body for the 
TED. TED reporting must include an annual State of the Reservation Education Report 
(SRE) The SRE must include data on Code compliance by schools arxl other educational 
institutions and on student performance and needs. The TED also must act as a liaison 
among tnbal government, schools and educational institutions, and parents and students, 
and must advocate lor tribal education with the federal and state governments. 

Since it was estabfcshed, the TED has had two stall positioiis. Ongmally, there was 
a Director and a Secretary / Administrative Assistant. Presently, the Secretary / 
Administrative Assistant position has been replaced by a Lakda Language Specialist. The 
two positions have always been funded by tribal revenues. 

Since estabished, the TED has had the same Director, Sherry Dawn Red Owl. Al 
present, eleven other positions are associated with Ihe TED and supervised by the 
Director. These include Truancy Intervention Officers and Parenting Education Specialists. 
While not required by the Code, these positions have resulted from the TED's 
establishment and they address specifK tribal education needs as wel as the overall goals 
of the Code. 


2. The Code 

The Code regulates all schools and education programs on the Reservation — 
tribal, lederaRy-funded. and slate. The schools and education programs are expected to 
comply with the Code and report their comphance to the TED. The major substantive 
areas of Code regulation are curriculum and education standards, parental and community 
involvement, alcohol and substance abuse education, and staffing and teacher training. 
The TED is to develop or oversee Ihe development of tribal programs in these areas. 

The substantive areas are intended to be the primanly means by which the RST 
addresses and improves student performance, fn short, Ihe Code reflects the view of Ihe 
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RST that Inbal curricula, pailiculaily language and cullurai curricula, parental involvement, 
and Indian teactiers wiH help more students stay in school longer and perform better. The 
Code also reflects the RSTs view that the TED is in a unique position to coordinate the 
vanous Reservation education resources and focus on specific and long-term Reservation 
education problems and progress. 

The Code asserts the RSTs sovereign authority — as recognized by federal law — 
over the education of tribal members concurrently with apphcable law of the State of South 
Dakota. The Code provides that compliance by the public schools with substantive tribal 
regulation such as tribal cunicula wril be enforced and evaluated Jointly by the TED and the 
Stale. However, to Ihe extent that the Code conftcts with stale law. the Code provides that 
the Code, not stale law, shal govern. To date the legal authority and scheme of the Code 
have not been conclusively resolved or even tested in any judicial fonim. Rather, 
collaborative efforts have bmn used lo accomplish Code implementation. 

3. Tribal Education Initiatives 

The TED has developed or assisted in the development of several initiatives that are 
driven by specific needs and problems in Reservation education and within Ihe goats of the 
Code. By the time the Code was enacted. Inrancy in both public and tribal schools had 
reached a crisis level. The RST had a compulsory school attendarv^ law, bul no agency 
to enforce the law. In fV 1 994, Ihe TED designed a T niancy Intervention Project (TIP) and 
secured appropriatkxis from the RSTs lederal furxls lor general tribal government 
operations to irnplement the TIP. 

In anotlier area, the Code requires schools and other educational institutions to 
provide instruction in Lakola language. Some schools, however, were uiicomfortable 
developing Lakola language courses vriihoul significarit tribal participation. The TED 
created a Lakota Lartguage Rertewal Project (Lakota Wowaglaka Wounspe) within Ihe 
TED. This Project provides technical assistance to schools and dher educational 
iristituiioris in Lakola language instructional conienl, methodology, and assessment The 
Project also coriducts Lakola Language Immersion Programs in tribal communities to 
assist families in restoring the Lakota language lo primary usage. The Immersion 
Programs then provide reinforcement to instnxttion in schools and other educational 
mslitutiorts. 

The Individuals with Disabiirties Education Act (IDEA). Pubbc Law 91-230, places 
shared responsibibty for services to infants and toddlers with disabilllies on stales arid 
tribes. Tribes may identify, diagnose, and provide prevention arid early intervention 
servicas to xifants arxj toddlers with disabilities and direct services to their families. Early 
identification and intervention senrices have proved berieficial in transitioning these 
children into formal education settings. When the Coda was enacted, the RST had no 
agency to provide these services. The TED designed a Tribal IDEA program which 
collaborates with norvthbal agencies and schools. The TED manages the program. 
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Includng a Tribal Parentirtg Educatkxi Program campor)er)t that focuses on prevention of 
disabilities and early childhood devetopmeni training for lamdies. 


V. DESCRIPTION OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS SERVING 

TRIBAL STUDENTS 

A. Todd County Public School Olstricl 

The boundaries of the Reservation are contiguous with those of Todd County and 
the Todd County School District. The District is governed by a live-member school board 
and consists of eight elementary schools, one middle school, and one high school. The 
composition of the elementary schools ranges from 100% Indian to 100% non-Indian. 

Todd County is the largest single provider of education on the Reservation. About 
sixty percent of tribal elementary arxj secondary age students are enroled in Todd County. 
In 1998-1999, the total enroMmeni in Todd County schools is 2, 126. About ninety percent 
of these students are Indian. 

Todd Count/s total operating budget is about $12 million. The sigrvficanl 
categories of federal funding to Todd County include lirtpact Aid, Johnson O’Malley, Title 
I. Title VII, Title IX, arxl 21* Century Commu^ Learning Centers. In 1992, Todd County 
hired the first Indian Superintendent of arty public school district In South Dakota. Dr, 
Richard Bordeaux stil serves as Superintendent arxl is an enrolled member of the RST, 

B. SL Francis Irxllan School 

In 1970, the RST contracted the operation of this former parochial school, and has 
maintained it smte as a kindergarten through grade twelve tribal school. The RST charters 
the governance of St. Francis to an Indian parent corporation. Sicangu Oyate Ho. Inc., 
which in turn elects an eight-member scht^ board. In 1996-1999. enrollment at St. 
Francis is 680 students. About ninely-nme percent of the students are Indian. 

St. Francis presently receives about $4.3 mdion in annual federal funding. In 1990. 
St. Francis was elevated under new federal law from the status of contract school to grant 
school. As a grant school, St. Francis is eligiile to receive its federal funding up-front and 
annually, rather than on a quarterly basis. It is also permitted to invest the funding and 
receive and use the interest on that investment The current Chief Executive Officer (and 
all past CEOs) of St FrarKis is an enrolled RST member. 

C. White River Public School Dlstricl 

While River School District is located in the northwest portion of the territory within 
the original Reservation boundaries. After Todd County and St Francis. White River is the 
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largest provider ol elementary and secorxlaiy education for tribal students In 1997-1998. 
total student enroHment in White River schools was 445 Of these. 336 (75%) were tnbal 
members. At present, the annual operating budget lor White River is $4 1 million. The 
current Superintendent is an enrolled member of the Crow Creek Sioux Tribe. 

0. Other Schools 

Several dher South Dakota pubic school districts located within or near the original 
Resenraikxi boundanes serve tribal students These include Wirvter. Bonesteel / Fairlax. 
Gregory, Wood, and Burke Some tnbal students attend public schools m the State ol 
Nebraska, which is adjacent lo the southern border of the Reservation. Many tnbal 
students attend public schools in Rapid City, South Dakota. Other elementary or 
secondary schools located on ihe Reservation indude Rosebud Christian School. White 
Eagle Academy, and the Grass Mountain Demonstration School. These schools are not 
included in this evaluation lor various reasons, including; the small percentage of Inbal 
students served by the schools, the infancy ol the schools, or the minimal resources 
available to Ihe TED lo work with the schools. 


VI. FINDINGS 

A. Tribal Education Department 

1. The RST has established and does fund and operate a TED 

The TED was established in FY 1990. The Tribal (Douncil has appropriated 
substantial tribal revenues to furtd TED operations. Appropriations are based largely on 
Ihe Director's proposed budgets and appropriations requests. In ten years, annual 
appropriations have ranged from $30,000 to $93,000. See Appendix. The average annual 
appropriation has been $68,300. This Is significani because direct federal funding for tribal 
education departments is norvexisteni anti RJS Imows of no other Inbe that funds a tribal 
education department like the RSTs from tribal revenues. However, the level of tribal 
lundMtg is insufficient lor the TED lo implement the Code fulfy. 

2. The TED Director understands the Code and directs its 
Implementation 

Ttte TED was intentionally established belore the Code was enacted so that the 
Director could be involved in reviewing and finaltzing Ihe Code. This chronology has 
proved extremely helpful lo the Oirecior's understanding of Ihe Code. Since enactment, the 
Code has been impiemented primarily under the direction of the Director, with minimal 
policy determination by the Tribal C^xincil. A decade of Ihe same person sennng as 
Director has provided continuity and crerttNlity. 
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3. The TEO has consistently and incieasingly obtained funding for 
tribal education needs and Initiatives 

In FY 1994. the TEO succeeded in obtaining $33,000 for the HP from the RST's 
lederal funding for tnbai governmental operations From FY 1994 to FY 1999. this funding 
continued at an average annual level of about $83,300 See Appendix. Also in FY 1994. 
the TEO succeeded in obtaining $7,600 in lederal funding under the IDEA lor an Infants 
and Toddlers with Disabilities Program This funding has continued annually and 
increased monumentally to its present level in FY 1999 of $947,000. Id 

In FY 1995, the TEO succeeded in obtaining $250,000 from tnbai gamang revenues 
for school clothing and scholarships This earmarked funding has continued and it is 
presently also designated lor the Lakola Langueige Renewal Project and the Rosebud 
Alternative Program (RAP), a grades seven through twelve alternative school operated 
(Ointfy by the TEO. St. Francis Indian School, and the Todd County School OistrK:t Id. 

These initiatives are rx)f direcity provided lor by the Code They do address specific 
tnbai education needs They are consistent with the overall goats of the Code to improve 
educational opportunities for tribal students ar>d link formal education with families and 
communities. However, they require a great deal of planning and coordination by the TED 
As such, they increase the Director's work load and stretch thin the TED's resources In 
some instances, the TED has been able to delegate or transfer oversight or operation of 
the initiatives alter start-up. 

4. The TEO has Implemented the Code reporting provisions with 
some difficulties 

The TEO does gather Code compliance information and other education data 
annually for the SRE Report. The Report, however, has not been regularly published due 
to lack of funding. This is delnmental because the SRE is the ma|Or C^e compliance 
indicator and a guide for tribal education progress and needs. In general, the schools artd 
Other educational institutions have complied with the TED's requests lor data and 
information, especially the Todd County School Oislnct, St. Francis Indian School, arxl the 
White River School Oistnct. The TED has recently encountered resistance from at least 
one public school disinct and the RST e reviewing this situation In addition, the TED has 
struggled with record keeping definitions and procedures which are not standard from 
school to school and sometimes even within a school Changing definitions and 
procedures is difficult. However, the need to obtain data in standard formats for accurate 
tracking and comparison is great 

The TED has established a computerized data base for a Tnbai Student Tracking 
System This useful and creative System follows individual tribal students in all schools 
and other educational institutions. The System provides helpful information lor the TED 
regarding individual students and families, and assists in overall education planning. 
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coordination, reform, and advocacy However, there is at present no effective means by 
which updates on or amendments to data from the schools and other educational 
institutions are timely and accurately transmitted to the TED 

5. Addressing unforseen problems and "troubleshooting" take a 
large amount of TED resources 

The TEO has addressed several unforseen problems and has had to troubleshoor 
other situations in Reservation education These range from overseeirig a two-year 
overhaul of a rnajor program such as Tnbal Head Start to resolving specific conflicts 
between federal agencies and tnbal grantees over Indian education funds. This work has 
been largely successful, thus showing the TED'S capabilities However, the work also has 
added duties to the TEO's small staff and decreased TED attention to Code 
implemenlation 

6. The TED has helped schools and other educational institutions 
to develop their own Initiatives 

The TED has helped develop and implement several initiatives that are operated by 
schools and other educational institutions. These include the Grass Mountain 
Demonstration School, the Freshman Academies, and the RAP While not directly 
provided for m the Code, these initiatives relate to overall Code goals In most instances, 
they require creative brainstorming and intensive up-front collaboration among the TED. 
schools, and other educational institutions 

7. The TED has become a recognized leader In Reservation 
education 

Tnbal and non-tnbal governments, schools, officials, parents, and students accept 
and acknowledge the TED as a leader n Reservation education. Much ol this recognition 
IS due to Code in^plementation and initiatives which require coordination and cdlaboralion 
with schools and other educational institutions. Soine schools ar>d other educational 
institutions now regularly include the TED m iheir planning, processes, and problem- 
solving Recognition is also due to the Director's consistent attendance at meetings of 
schools and other educational institutions The TED Director also serves on the South 
Dakota Congressional Youth Awards Counal and at present is the Chairperson ol the 
congressionally-mandaied National Advisory Council on Indian Education This broad 
recognition is cntical to successful Code implemeniaiion 

8. TED and Code effectiveness are limited by entrenched attitudes 
and ways 

Tnbal and non-tnbal governments, schools, and other educational institutions rely 
heavily on their existing staff and long-standirtg policies and procedures The Code was 
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intended pnmanly to supplement, not replace, existirrg staff ar>d policies and procedures. 
While there has been cooperation in Code implementation generally, there are also 
instarKes of resistance and adherence to the adage that 'change occurs slowly .* 

9. The TED lacks an overall long-range plan 

The TED does not have an overaD long-range plan with performance measures. 
Such a plan would nol solve matters such as limited resources, additional duties, and 
unforseen problems. It would, however, help the TED implement the Code and prioritize 
Its resources. It would also provide a basis lor internal monitoring and accountability and 
lor external evaluation 

B. The Tribal Education Code 

1. The RST developed, enacted, and is starting to implement the 
Code 

When the Code was being developed, there were no models o< other tnbal 
education codes. Since the Code has been enacted, a few other tribes have adopted 
education codes or plans. RJS Imows of no other tnbal education code that is as 
comprehensive or as tar along in implementation as that of the RST. 

2. The collaborative Code development process has facilitated 
Code Implementation 

The Code development process included a large network established by the TEC 
and TED of tnbal and non-tribal officials, educators, and parents. The network provided 
input and communication. The TEC and TED hosted discussion and drafting sessions with 
schools and other educational institutions on key Code sections. Though time and 
resource consuming, this development process was intended to directly and extensively 
involve entities and Individuals affected by the Code and help set the stage tor cooperative 
and collaborative implementation work. This strategy has enabled implementation and 
helped to avoid disputes over the legal jurisdictional questions regarding Indian education 

3. Most schools and other educational Institutions have complied 
with Code reporting requirements 

A major feature of the Code is its reporting requirements, particula/ly with respect 
to data on student performance, progress, and needs. SiiKe the Code's inception, most 
schools and other educational institutions have lumished the requisite data and information 
to the TED. The data initially provided have become the baselines lor improvement. For 
some schools arxl years, data is xxomplele. Lack of regular data provision or incomplete 
data hinders the TED's reporting and tracking efforts. 
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4. Legal Jurisdictional questions have hindered implementation of 
certain Code sections 

The RST was appnsed of the legal complexities and ur>ceflainties surrounding 
governmental jurisdiclion over Indian education. The Code was designed to be 
implemented in a cooperative and collaborative manner guided by an overall respect for 
mutual goals of Improving the quality of education and educational opportunities lor tnbal 
students Cooperative and cotaborative implementation has proved successful and may 
be the best means of future implementation 

In some instances, hovrever, the lack of legal clanty has hindered timely, full, or 
effective implementation of certain Code sections such as reporting arid tribal curricula. 
Judicial enforcement of any Code sections against non-members of the RST has not been 
attempted. Resolution of the luhsdictional questions in favor of tribal authority would help 
Code imptemenlabon generaly and in the event that cooperation or collaboration break 
down. 


5. The Code lacks prioritization within itself 

The Code does not prioritize its provisions. For example, the Code does not direct 
the TEO about which of its substantive areas — lor example, reporting, tribal curricula, or 
parental involvement — is the most important, or in what order they should be addressed 
Nor should the Code so prioritize, lor that likely would be at the expense of needed overall 
structure and IlexibHity. However, given the scarciiy of fmaiKial and staff resources, the 
TED could benefit from a long-range plan that is consistent with the Code. The plan could 
set and help guide the priorities for future Code Implementation. 

6. Implementation of Code curriculum and education standards 
provisions has begun 

Most of the Implementaiion of the Code tnbal education standards provisions has 
occurred in the Todd County School District. In 1997, Todd County finalized and adopted 
Lakota Studies Standards lor grades kindergarten through twelve. The tribal education 
standards development process was a very colaborative effort among the Oistrici. the 
TED. and SGU State and national standards were reviewed and then adapted to meet 
the needs of RST students In the sunwrier of 1998. Todd County began integratir>g the 
tnbal Lakota Studies Standards into its regular curriculum. The TED and Todd County are 
currently working on the development of tnbal Lakota Language Standards. 

Work has also begun on the development of tnbal Lakota Studies Standards lor St. 
Francis Indian School and White River School Distnct The process by which the tribal 
standards lor Todd County were developed and the benchmarks used there have proved 
to be a good model for work at other schools and educational institutions 
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7. Impacts on stafting and teacher training have been made by 
Irfitlatives, not by direct Code provision implementation 

Lack of resources have greatly hindered the impiementation ot Code provisions 
regarding staffing and teacher trairting. In the late 1980s and early 1990s. the TEO worked 
intensely with SGU lo plan and develop tribal teacher recertlficaiion courses Courses 
were designed in lour areas Indian Studies, Rosebud Lakota History and Culture. 
Teaching Methodology for Lakota Students. arxJ Teaching the Exceptional Child in the 
Regular Classroom. The TED secured agreement from the South Dakota Department of 
Education that these courses would satisfy state teacher recertification requirements. 
However, tribal teacher recertification work has since laid dormant because no resources 
have been available to maintain it. 

The TED nevertheless has made some impact on staffing and teacher trairting vinth 
initiatives such as the Lakota Language Renewal Project, by providing occasional In 
service training, and by working with individual schools arxl other educational Institutiorts 
to establish tribal educatiortal standards. 

8. The Code parental ar>d community Involvement provisions have 
been Implemented 

The TED has developed Tribal Parenting Education Programs and provides In 
service training lor parents in accordance with the Code. The TED has also participated 
in the development o4 School Improvement Councils at Todd County. St. Francis, and 
White River schools that are comprised primarily ol Iribal parents. It Is not expected that 
compliance or enforcement ol these Code provisions wil be a problem in the future. 
However, this is a substantive area ol the C<^ that could benefit from clarification with 
respect to enforcement or recourse if compliance became an issue in the future. 

9. The Code provisions on alcohol and substance abuse prevention 
education have not been implemented 

Virtually no impiemenlation ol Code provisions has occurred in this area due lo a 
lack ol resources. The TED has gathered and reviewed the alcohol and drug abuse 
prevention education policies ol some schools and other educational institutions, and has 
identified the lack ol testing and background checks lor staff as an area of concern. 

10. The Code lacks specific provisions regarding early childhood 
education 

While 'earty childhood programs' are within the definition ol 'other educational 
instilutions* regulated by the Code, there is no specilic Code section on early childhood 
education For several reasons this omission seems curious Education and nurtunng of 
children in their early years after birth is very much a part of Lakota tradition The RST has 
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long operated a Head Start Program wtucti. in 1998. received national recognition as one 
ol the Top Ten Head Stan Programs n the country. Significant resources have been 
obtained lot tribal Infants and Toddlers with Disabilittes Programs 


C. The TED and Code have Positively and Substantially Impacted 
Educational Opportunities tor Tribal Students 

Since enactment of the Code, the graduabon rates lor students in grades nine 
through twelve have increased at Todd County from 48% to 72% and at St. Francis from 
24% to 69% At the same time, the drop-out rates for students in these grades have 
decreased at Todd Cour4y from 1 1% to 7.6% and at St. Francs from 36.5% to 7%. Also 
dunng this same period, there have been rrwdest improvements in the attendance rates 
for students in grades nine through twelve at both Todd County and St. Fraixas This data 
IS displayed by tables and graphs on the loflowing pages in this Part of this evaluation. 

While this data « not limited to tribal students, the percentages ol tribal students in 
these schools are 90% (T odd County) arvi 99% (St. Frarvbs). The RST has made a prionty 
ol addressing student attendance and the correlative drop-outs and graduations directly 
through the TIP. Indeed, the data shows that from 1989 to 1993. mprovements in drop-out 
and graduation rates at Todd County and St. Francis were modest. Since the irx:eption 
ol the TIP in FY 1994, the changes have been substantial. Interviews with schools and 
other educational institutions for this evaluation confirmed that the TIP and other TED 
efforts have helped in this area. The data and interviews lead to the conclusion that these 
improvements in educational opportunities are attributable to TED operations and Code 
implementation. 


D. The TED and Code have Not Impacted the Quality of Education for 
Tribal Students To Date 

As shown by the tables and graphs on the following pages, since enactment of the 
Code, reported achievement scores lor Todd County, St Francis, and White River schools 
have changed kttle. This leads to a conclusion that the TED and Code have had virtually 
no impact on tnbal student education quality. However, increases in alterxlance are 
necessary for improvements in achievement. Addrtionaliy, achievement is less subiect 
to direct tribal control than attendance. Nevertheless, key sections ol the Code such as 
tribal curricula and teacher training are aimed at improving achievement levels, but they 
have yet to be implemented. Todd County has only recently adopted and integrated tribal 
education standards in Lakota Studies. It Is far loo soon to conclude what impact the TED 
and Code could have on educational quality lor tribal students if given the time and 
chance 
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Todd County High School 

Student Performance Indicators 

1989-1998 

Year 

Drop-Out 

Rate 

Attendance 

Rate 

Graduation 

Rale 

1 1* Grade Achievement (NCE) 

Reading 

Math 

1989-90 

11% 

89% 

48% 

42.5 

43.0 

1990-91 

15% 

87% 

52% 

37.0 

40.0 

1991-92 

14% 

88% 

47% 

390 

39.0 

1992-93 

11% 

81% 

42% 

32.0 

29 0 

1993-94 

12% 

89% 

51% 

37.0 

31.0 

1994-95 

7.3% 

90% 

62% 

40.0 

43.0 

1995-96 

6% 

91% 

61% 

392 

42.8 

1996-97 

No Inlormalion On File 

1997-98 

7.6% 

97% 

72% 

40.5 

39.7 


Source School Reported Oeta 
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SL Francis High School 

Studant Parformanca Indicators 

1989-1998 

Year 

Orop-Out 

Rata 

Atlandanca 

Rata 

Graduation 

Rate 

11* Grada Achlavamant (NCE) 

Reading 

Math 

1989-90 

36.5% 

72% 

24% 

18.0 

190 

1990-91 

32% 

67% 

27% 

26.1 

309 

1991-92 

48% 

74% 

31% 

29.5 

31.9 

1992-93 

14.7% 

.79% 

42% 

23.0 

20.0 

1993-94 

12.8% 

77% 

52% 

32.7 

289 

1994-9S 

24.3% 

74% 

61% 

36.5 

47.1 

1995-96 

No Informotion 
OnFilo 

79% 

67% 

43.6 

16.0 

1996-97 

No Inlormation On Fila 

1997-98 

7% 

78% 

69% 

37.8 

12.6 


Sourca: School Raponad Data 
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While River High School 

SludenI PertormeiKe Indicalors 

1989-1998 

Year 

Drop-Oul 

Rate 

Attendance 

Rata 

Graduation 

Rale 

11* Grade Achievement (NCE) 

Reading 

Math 

1989-90 

7.2^t 

95.5% 

62% 

43.0 

400 

1990-91 

No Inlormation On Fee 

1991-92 

13% 

94% 

66% 

No Inionnation On File 

1992-93 

7% 

93% 

74% 

29.0 

45.0 

1993-94 

No Inlormation On Fee 

1994-9S 

8% 

88% 

61% 

38.0 

54.0 

1995-96 

11% 

91 6% 

54% 

48.3 

40.1 

1996-97 

No Inlormabon On Fee 

1997-98 

8% 

96% 

64% 

47.8 

52.5 


Source: School Reponed Data 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


DROP-OUT RATES 
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VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. Th« stable funding for core TED operations iteeds to increase so that 
Code implemenlatlon and student performance impacts can be 
expaiKled. 

B. The TED should continue moving tribal gaming revenues Into Code 
Implementation-type experrditures such as language restoration. 

C. Annual furtding should be obtained lor publishing the SRE report. Data 
from schools and other educational institutions should be 
standardixed. All schools and other educational institutions should 
provide full data annually. 

D. For direction artd accountability, the TED should develop a long-range 
operatiorks plan with goals, scheduled actions steps, aixi performance 
measures. 

E. While continuing the present approach to Code implementation, the 
RST also should be prepared for break downs in cooperation arKf 
collaboration and legal challenges to tribal authority. 

F. The RST shouid continue to obtain legal advice on questions regarding 
tribal Jurisdiction In education and Code compliance mechanisms. 

G. Education initiatives should be used as models for implementing Code 
provisions on tribal curricula and teacher recertification. 

H. The RST should be prepared to enforce compliance with the Code 
parental and community Involventent provisions if they are challenged 
by parents, schools, or other educational institutions. 

I. The RST should take advantage of existing initiatives and funding for 
pre-school artd related parenting programs by amending the Code to 
include a separate early childhood section. 

J. The RST should Implement the Code provisions on alcohol and 
substance abuse prevention education as resources becocrte available, 
and amend the Code to require drug and alcohol testing and 
background checks for employees of schools and other educational 
institutions. 
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K. The RST should build on its demonstrated success In reducing tribal 
student drop-out rates and iiKreasing attendance and graduation rales 
and begin ehorts to increase student academic attainment and 
achievement levels. 

L. For future external monitoring and assessment, models, standards, and 
analyses for tribal education departments and codes should be 
developed, reviewed, and refirted. 
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ROSEBUD SIOUX TRIBE 

TRIBAL EOUCATKW DEPARTMENT 

FUNDING SOURCES (In thousands ol doUars) 


FY9C 

FV91 

FY9a 

FY93 

FY94 

1 

FY» 

FY96 

FY97 

FY98 

FY99 

Tribal Revenues 
Unrestricted 

$30 

$93 

$75 

$67 

$67 

$67 

$67 

$67 

$72 

$78 

Tribal Gaming 
Revenues* 






$250 

$390 

$130 

$225 

$167 

General Indian Sen- 
Determination Act 
Funds tor Tribes 
(•S38 - TPA) 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

$33 

$62 

$79 

$too 

$113 

$113 

Individuals with 
Disabilities 

Education Act 

Funds 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

$7.6 

$167 

$372 

$497 

$680 

$947 


* Restricted to dottwg. scholarships, student travel, language restoration (FY98 & FY99). the Rosebud 
Alternative Program (FVgg). graduation or school protects 
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